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Business Week is read by over 


seventy-five thousand of our 


best families 


Some men have business fami- subscription list alone. In the 





lies as well as domestic families. 
Executives of Business Week 
caliber surround themselves 
with capable associates and as- 
sistants. They guide the read- 
ing and thinking of these men. 
A single subscription may serve 
as many as ten to twenty officers, 
assistants and managers in an 
important business. 


The influence of a publication 
can seldom be measured by its 


case of Business Week the mul- 
tiplying factor is at least four— 
as demonstrated by the fact that 
“keyed copy” always pulls a 
high proportion of replies from 
men whose names are not found 
on the subscription lists. 


Experienced advertisers have 
named Business Week “Primary 
They know the 
sales-creating power of its kind 
of business-family readership. 


for Business.” 
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This Business Week: 


NAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 

, great mouthful; it was bound 

knamed. Apparently the nick- 

s going to be “Nira’’—just as 

in's Defense of the Realm Act 

eC: Dora.” It must, however, be 

nounced with the “i” as in “fight.” 

rwise it becomes “Neera” which 

remind the irreverent and skeptical 
Neera, My God, to Thee.” 


OUTSTANDING feature of this issue of 
Business Week is our “Recovery Act 
Catechism.” 

General Johnson's office is inundated 
with thousands of inquiries from busi- 
ess men and their organizations who 

to know the practical details of 
application of the portentous new 
tute. The thousands of inquiries— 
oral and by telegram and telephone and 
etter—sift down to 70 specific ques- 
wons 

We are printing the questions busi- 
ness is asking, and the answers it gets. 
This fills three pages, which is a lot of 
space for any one feature in this terse 
paper. But we think it is the most use- 
tul single piece of work we ever have 
done for our readers. 


SiDELIGHTS On General Johnson—if you 
need any after studying his face on our 
cover 
Speed. He is connecting all public 
works district offices with headquarters 
by teletypewriter. 

Humor. “We are going to do our job 
in a goldfish bowl.” 

No, I'm not going to name the 10 
essential industries. I remember what 
happened to the men who sorted out 
the ‘essential’ and ‘non-essential’ indus- 
tries during the war.” 

“I believe the plan is going 
to work, and that we shall be able to 
put several million men back to work 
before the end of this summer.” 
Grimness. “Nobody is going to get 
around the provisions of the law if | 
in help it. If they do, it will be my 
faulr.”” 


( redo. 


SOMETHING is a little sour in the public 
works situation. Everyone knew Col- 
onel Spalding was scheduled to be the 
Administrator. Suddenly, Colonel 
Sawyer is appointed “temporarily” — 
he doesn't know how temporarily. 

_ The story Washington is inclined to 
believe is that Colonel Spalding began 
naming state and municipal adminis- 
trators right and left on the basis of 
his judgment of their abilities, and with 
no eye whatever to politics. Agonized 
omplaints began piling up so fast that 
the President had to take notice. He 
Was leaving for his vacation, hadn't time 
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to go into the matter, made a tempo- 
rary appointment and will look into it 
all when he gets back. But there are 
other plausible Civil con 
struction agencies of the government ob- 
jected to army engineer control 
Douglas, Director of the Budget, has 
been leaning hard on Sawyer, and is 
greatly impressed with him. 

The incident has done the program 
no good; municipal and state works, in 
fact, have suffered a serious setback 


theories 


Le Wis 


SECRETARY Ickes, by the way, is very 
much in the public works picture, and 
nobody has yet accused Ickes of over- 
looking any political bets 


THE White House and the State De- 
partment have the uneasy fecling that 
the British propaganda is, as_ usual, 
putting it over ours like a tent. In an 
effort to guard against this very thing, 


the Administration sent one of the 


ablest newspaper men in Washington to 
do the press liaison job at the London 
tor 
Wash 


Elliott L. Thurston 
the N. Y. W 
1 


was to sit in at all 


Conterence 
mer head of 
ington staff 
ings, and 1 
tell the 
tion 1s not 


ise his rudgm« nt as to what t 
The Aracrican 
cooperating with him, eit! 

that or he has been outgeneraled. In 
the British are fee 


all the news again, and coloring it to 


, 
press dcieva 


any event, ling out 
suit their own purposes 

The British system is simple and most 
effective 
the best source of news, 
about the British, but 


other delegations 


The British headquarters 1s 
not mercly 


about all th 


WHEN postage rates went to 3 cents 
several utility companies began deliver 
ing their monthly bills to consumers by 
hand. Local postage now goes back to 
2 cents. It will be 
whether 1. cent 
cheaper to mail again, or whether the 
business is lost to the postottice forever 


interesting to sc 


decrease makes it 





been broken. 


baseless. 


on June 27. 


The Business Outlook 


It may be the beginning of summer but business, going by 
the recovery calendar, has springtime ideas. 
activity in steel, textiles, shoes, beverages and construction 
supplies represents forward buying to get under the wire 
before the Administration program lifts prices. There is 
a considerable amount of consumption for genuine imme- 
diate requirements. . . . Substantial May increases in pay- 
rolls have helped purchasing power and that trend has not 
Employment figures show early or antici- 
patory effects of Washington's job drive. 
Eastman’s success in flagging a long-drawn-out wage row 
on the railroads is decidedly encouraging. The gain in 
freight traffic has undoubtedly soothed the rail heads who 
see profitable operations in sight even on the basis of 
current expenditures. . . . Soft coal production in May 
showed a good bulge over last year's figures, but anthra- 
cite operators are still worried, closed several mines when 
Secretary Perkins halted their negotiations for a wage cut. 
. . . Power consumption is 18°, ahead of 1932 in New 
England and figures from other sections reflect more activ- 
ity than last spring. Motor manufacturers scarcely believe 
their own demand indicators but plan to maintain heavy 
production schedules through June and possibly into July. 
. . . Commodity prices sagged under premature rumors 
of currency stabilization, recovered when reports proved 
Secretary Wallace has announced his program 
for wheat and cotton control. General Johnson is getting 
the other great experiment under way with plans to hear 
the first code—that of the cotton textile manufacturers— 


Not all the 
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Invested $3,258..... 


Saved $4,500 Annually 


When you operate ob- 
solete equipment, you 
pay for modernization 
without getting it. The 
RIGHT kind of mod- 
ernization pays for it- 
self and then adds to 


profits. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Spee for ways to save money, the Powhatan 
Mining Co., Powhatan, Ohio, found that an 
old drive on one of its large ventilating fans could 


be profitably modernized. 


At a cost of $3,258 the RIGHT G-E synchronous 
motor and control were installed. The result: 
$4,500 saved annually — $1500 through highe 
efficiency and $3000 through improved power- 


factor — or a 138% return. Astonishing, but true! 


Many executives who feel that they cannot afford 
to modernize will find that they, too, may have an 
opportunity to make a saving — perhaps not as 
astonishing as this, but nevertheless highly profit- 
able — if they will encourage their employees to 


seek and suggest ways for profitable modernization. 


We welcome an opportunity to work with you — 
to help you select the RIGHT equipment for the 
most effective modernization. Write for a copy of 
“Modernization Pays,” GEL-448, which contains 
many examples of money-making modernization. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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“Back-to-Work Act” 


First moves under recovery law will be those calculated 


to make the most jobs in the shortest time. 


Minor in- 


dustries and finer points of trade practice must wait 
until the big push gets going. 


With the President pointing to July as 
the beginning of our great national 
movement back to work,” the Indus- 
trial Recovery Administration slipped its 
legislative anchor this week and headed 
it full speed for the starting line. Those 
who were close enough to watch it get 
inder way found that it had almost a 
full crew aboard, learned that its plan 
of action, still sketchy at many points, 
had been developed in far greater detail 
than most outsiders had imagined. 
Early announcements revealed that 
more than 400 of the country’s leading 
industrial, trade, and labor organiza- 
tions had made preparations to swing 
into line with the Recovery Act while 
it was still only a bill before Congress. 
Nearly 100 codes had been filed in 
Washington for advice or action and a 
preliminary analysis had been completed 
(page 7). Insiders working close to 
the Administration had been able to 
weld the mass of questions and answers 
flowing through the Commerce Build- 
ing into a comprehensive catechism of 
industrial control and recovery (pages 
12, 13, 14). Those who are to operate 
the Washington machinery under Gen- 
eral Johnson's eye stepped out of the 
planning rooms into the public gaze. 
Deputies Lined Up 
Business now knows that its codes of 
fair competition wrought out of con- 
ference in its own ranks and consulta- 
tion with the Administration experts 
will go first to a deputy administrator 
tor hearing and investigation. Six of 
these deputies have been appointed from 
a group which helped to set up the 
machinery. They are: W. L. Allen, 
consulting metallurgist, former chair- 
man of Sheffield Steel Co., former direc- 
tor of American Rolling Mill; Prof. 
Earl D. Howard of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, former vice-president of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, once executive secre- 
tary of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Arthur D. Whiteside, president 
of Dun & Bradstreet and an organizer 
of the Wool Institute; Major-General 
C. C. Williams, former Chief of Ord- 
hance, U.S.A.; K. M. Simpson, con- 
ting engineer and metallurgist, presi- 
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dent of International Chromium Process 
Corp.; Nelson Slater, president of S. 
Slater & Sons, manufacturers of cotton 
and rayon textiles. 

No deputy will participate in a hear- 
ing on the code of any industry in 
which he has an interest. The expert 
advice that the deputy will need and 
the informed mediatory influence that 
the code-makers and their labor cohorts 
may require in any particular case will 
come from representatives of an In- 
dustrial Advisory Board and a Labor 
Advisory Board, appointed, so far as 
possible, because of their acquaintance 
with and reputation in the affected in- 
dustry. 

Consumer Board, Too 

For political and other good reasons 
there is also to be a Consumers Advisory 
Board to represent in appropriate cases 
the interests of that sometimes forgotten 
man, Mr. John Buying Public. This is 
an astute Rooseveltian adaptation of the 
consumer-representation plan that the 
Progressives wanted to put into the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff measure. 

Members of the Industrial Advisory 
Board, named this week by Secretary 
Roper of the Commerce Department, 
are Austin Finch, president of the 
Thomasville (Ga.) Chair Co., chairman 
of a committee of the Southern Manu- 
facturers Association, which has been 
working on the recovery law; Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the board of the 
Hurley Machine Co., and one-time 
chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board ; 
Louis Kirstein, vice-president of Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons, department store con- 
cern of Boston: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors; Walter C. 
Teagle, chairman of the board of 
Standard Oil (N. J.), and leader of the 
spread-work movement under President 
Hoover; Gerard Swope of “Swope 
Plan” fame, president of the General 
Electric Co.; William J. Vereen, 
Georgia cotton manufacturer, former 
president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, prominent in the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

The Labor Advisory Board, named 
by Secretary Perkins, is headed by Dr. 
Leo Wolman, labor economist and 


labor organization advisor. Members 
include Joseph Franklin, president ot 
the International Boilermakers’ Union 
William H. Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; John 
Frey of the A. F. of L.’s Metal Trades 
Department; Sidney Hillman, wide! 
known president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; Father Francis Haas 
of the Catholic Welfare Council; Ros« 
Schneiderman, secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Union League 
Can Check Up 

Close to General Johnson on the ex 
ecutive staff will be Dudley Cates of 
Chicago, the administrator's assistant for 
industry, and Edward F. McGrady ol 
Washington, his assistant for labor 
Donald R. Richberg, railroad brother 
hood attorney (BW’—Jwnel0'33) 
a prominent place as chief of the legal 
division. Dr. Alexander Sachs, econo 
mist and director of the Lehman Corp 
of New York, becomes Chief of R« 
search and Planning. And, besides all 
these, the recovery administration can 
call on the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Labor 
and the Attorney General for their ad 
vice and accumulated masses of data to 
check up on 
claims. It will be difhcult to ge 
with anything, say the men around th 
Commerce Building who have bcer 
looking over the first codes ©! 
and wondering if some of th 1. are 
not prompted more by the desire to 
increase profits than the summons | 
increase jobs. 

Big Employers First 

When President Roosevelt laid down 
the last souvenir fountain pen used to 
make the last stroke in his signature to 
the Recovery Act, he said, “The law | 
have just signed was passed to put peo 
ple back to work—to let them buy more 
of the products of farms and factories 
and start our business at a living rate 
again.” In that sentence, comments 
General Johnson, lies- the key to the 
way in the act is going to be 
administered. The first thing that he 
and his deputies will look for in a code 
of fair competition is a provision to 
step up jobs and wages. The first in 
dustries to get his attention will be 
those that promise to make the largest 
additions to employment through agree 
ments under the act. He has stated that 
he hopes to get the first response from 
the big employers—textiles, iron and 
steel, coal, automobiles, petroleum—and 
these industries were falling into linc 
this week (page 5). For early action— 


gcts 


industries’ proposals and 


away 


itt ; 


which 
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Wide World 


PROUD PEN-HOLDERS—President Roosevelt signs the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (you'll hear more of NIRA) in the presence of Senators Robinson (who fought 


for it) Wagner (who helped write it) 


which he would like to see confined to 
agreement on broad simple measures to 
boost wages and jobs and to provide 
the necessary protection from chisellers 
for those who play ball—the General 
plans to group his industries in large 
units. The administration is working 
with the industry breakdown of the 
census into 17 major classifications, but 
some of the big, ready-to-go trades may 
be cut out of the herd for special atten- 
Washington talks of 28 groups 
at the start. Divisions will be deter- 
mined by similarity of employment 
problems, not products; for instance, 
watches will go with precision instru- 
ments, not jewelry. 
Policies in Action 

Smaller industries will be encouraged 
to talk over their troubles at home and 
with the men at the Commerce Building 
but they may have to wait awhile for 
action. Detailed matters of trade prac 
tice can be needled into the original 
codes at a later date The 
to make jobs as soon as possible and by 
the simplest means possible. There will 
always be time for perfecting the finer 
adjustments of the machinery of com- 
petition and cooperation. As examples 
of these policies in action, the lumber- 
men with a code covering their whole 


tion. 


first job is 


industry are being welcomed to Wash- 
ington and promised a quick decision; 
a group of automobile from 
Maryland who came in the other day 
with a skeleton code was given a bless- 
ing and urged to start the ball rolling 
for the revival of the somewhat mori- 
bund National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation. Meticulously detailed codes 
have been received and tabled while the 
administration announces that the tex 
tile group with its code cut down to 
fundamentals affecting jobs and wages 
may be the first to get under the wire 
The textile men will make their fine 


deale rs 
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and Representatives Doughton and Ragen. 


adjustments later on and can count on 
a receptive ear in Washington when 
they get around to detailed problems of 
trade practice—of which they have 
plenty. Incidentally, General Johnson 
anticipates that when he gets under 
full way Washington will see from 25 
to 50 hearings going on nearly simul- 
taneously. 

Where Modernization Stands 

As administrative plans developed 
further during the week, they began to 
furnish clearer answers to some of the 
special questions that large industrial 
groups have been asking since the re- 
covery program first took shape. For 
example, it became more certain that 
the builders of industrial machinery and 
capital goods were not going to be ham- 
strung by any attempt to discourage the 
use of labor-saving machinery. Wash- 
ington knows that they have a million 
men out of work themselves. It is in- 
terested in reasonably planned modern- 
ization that will make things cheaper 
for the new buying power. It hopes to 
create new wants and new means to 
satisfy them. Technological unemploy- 
ment has not been solved by a long shot 
but nobody believes in a recovery plan 
designed to take us back to handicrafts 
or to stay the progress of invention. 
Significantly, one of the objects of the 
plan is to shorten the hours of labor, 
spread work further. And finally the 
insistence on cost accounting, clean sell- 


ing and high. labor costs should speed 


the rate of obsolescence. 

This is the long-run view. The 
initial drive to put men back to work 
will be accompanied by a plea for an 
armistice on capacity increases and 
labor-saving moves, as well as for an 
armistice on price-raising. For one 
thing, the administration doesn't want 
industry brought to grief by letting the 
prospect of higher prices lure it into 


a volume of production not 
ranted, and for another, of 
wants to show quick results 
ployment figures. Overprod 
be discouraged, 
down output will be urged 
But the President, 
consumption” rather than ov 
tion, thinks that this is a 
phase. The bill 
purposes—"'to avoid unduc 
of production (except as n 
porarily required) .” 
Advertising’s Outlook 

Marketing experts in the g 
offices feel that the new setu 
crease, not diminish, the need 
selling technique and for 
Firms that sell on a price b 
are to be eliminated; goods 
sold less on price than ever 
moment it looks as though pr 
would be limited to a few 
particularly those producing 
rials. There should be incr 
phasis on quality—which meat 
tising; increased competitior 
industries—which means cooper 
vertising. 

General Johnson is expect 
cuss some of these matters in a 
to the convention of the Ad 
Federation of America at Gran 
next week. 


; 


agreements 
} 


who talks of 


itself lists 
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MORE PROUD PEN HOLDERS—On this page, they watch the President sign the Banking Bill 


A 


¥ 
the inevitable left-to-right 


including Senators Barkley, Gore, Glass (his bill, mostly) and McAdoo, and Representative Steagall (who sponsored the measure 


in the House) and Senator Fletcher. 


First, the Big Industries 


Cotton textiles, oil, coal, automobiles, iron and steel, 
tobacco step up to the recovery window, but some of 
their codes miss General Johnson’s point—which is jobs. 


AKING of codes, Gen. Hugh S. John- 
ministrator of the National Indus- 
| Recovery Act, said that he hopes to 
first from the big employers of labor 
xtile, iron and steel, coal, auto- 
ind petroleum industries. They 
been quick to respond, though not 
ses quick to recognize the real 
Act. 
ode of fair competition to get 
il hearing from the National In- 
Recovery Administration will be 


ves of the 


the cotton textile industry sub- 
to Washington this week by the 
Textile Institute with the adher- 
f the National Association of Cot 
fanufacturers and the American 
Manufacturers Association, north- 
1 southern wings of the industry. 
7 General Johnson will tackle 

st spectacular part of his job in 
Pp cotton’s proposals for a 2-shift 
week throughout the industry, 
inimum wages fixed at $10 a week 
ithern mills, $11 for Northern 
ind for detailed administrative 


A Tough Job 
rapidity with which this industry 
| able to get concerted action does 
n that its internal problems are 
ones. Actually they are more 
ted than those of almost any 
\merican industrial group, en- 

by age and tradition. 
ide will be no easy pill to swal- 
10-hour week will involve a 
of nearly 20% in the effective- 
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ness of invested capital in such states as 
Massachusetts where the 48-hour week 
in some of the 
Southern states which have 60-hour laws 


is now legal and of 33 


The minimum wage scales set up in 
the code will force l realign 
ment of operating schedules and 
Incidentally, wages represent only a part 
of the compensation received by laborers 
in some mills 


a comp ete 


costs 


those that furnish work- 
ers with housing facilities at a fraction 
of actual cost, 
nicipal services free of charge. Uj 
June, 1932, the minima paid in South- 
ern mills ranged 
Carolina to $8.79 in North Carolina 
wage in the north was 
$10.83 in Connecticut. And since that 


date there have been substantial declines 


with school and other mu- 
to 


from $7.33 in South 
the 


lowest averag« 


When the new code is put into opera 
tion mills that have kept close to full 
time operations through intelligent and 
intensive marketing will suffer heavy 
shrinkages in output. Other manufac 
turers will find themselves handicapped 
because, in the hours allowed under the 
code, their antiquated machinery will not 
turn out as many units of production as 
those of better-equipped competitors. 
Which seems to indicate hurried modern- 
ization in many cases. 

Speaking broadly—and frankly—the 
oil industry is taking the Industrial Re- 
covery Act less as a means to what its 
title refers than as a convenient cure-all 
for some of its personal ailments. 

A code of fair competition, drafted at 
a Chicago meeting of the American 


Between Glass and McAdoo, Comptroller J. F. T. O'Connor. MeAdoo man from California 


Petroleum Institute with 37 in lepends 


associations, is now before the associa 
tion boards or executive committees 
final o.k. Potent ingredients have b 
included in the remedy Produ 
would be rigidly controll 1 by allorn 
of maximum quotas to existing prod 
Drilling of new wells would be sul 
permit 


have to cover produ 
I 


Prices wo 
and b 


of crude would be compelled to f 


to government 


ron costs 


sworn statements of purchases and 
ments Io remove temptatior 
President would be petitioned to 
lish, from time to tit 

mum p 
he tho ght them n 
« hn rs ; Seri ’ 


Cl 


rices 
Cor trol wo 


cised over storage operations, andi! 
would be allox ated on the basis ol 
Market Problems Next 

A special committ is tackling det 


narketing problems, trying to 
ferences between region 
berween the big nationa 
the independent distrib 
Eventually there may m 
National Committee—26 member 
the producing side, 26 from distributir 
to wicld enforcement powers B 
the Chicago meeting “‘resolved” that t 
President had better inquire into the d 
sirability of using his licensing pov 
on the industry—just to make sur 
Bituminous coal operators, meeting 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago on June 
under the auspices of the National C 
Association, sidetracked any commitment 
on the highly explosive question of wag 
relationships in competing produ 
districts by adopting a “model” cod 
not a “master” code, the long debate di 
cided. Each district is left to write its 
own ticket on hourly wage 
rates and maximum hours of labor. No 
suggestions were offered as to the ton 
nage rates which determine the compen 


minimum 

















sation base of a large share of the mine 
workers. A motion to invite cach dis- 
trict to mame a code committee so that 
all district codes could be submitted 
simultaneously or district labor rates 
could be incorporated in a master code 
was choked off by a motion to adjourn. 
Until General Johnson brings further 
pressure for unified action, if he does, the 
districts get only a warning: they had 
better take to Washington complete data 
on rates, earnings and cost of living. 
Code for Coal Sales 

For the rest, soft coal’s model code 
condemns sales at less than cost of pro- 
duction, urges district minimum prices 
based on that cost and the competition of 
substitute fuels, inveighs against a fa- 
miliar list of concessions and unfair sales 
practices, ignores recommendation of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants Asso- 
ciation that operators should limit ship- 
ments of coal for household use to regu- 
larly equipped dealers and, in localities 
where retail associations function, to 
members of such organizations. 

Meanwhile, the anthracite people are 
stabbing at a code under the strong per- 
suasion that, if they are to meet competi- 
tive fuels, their wage rates cannot go up 
and may have to come down, are suggest- 
ing the possibility that General Johnson 
must eventually mediate between them 
and the miners. 

Automobile manufacturers are meet- 
ing this week in Detroit to decide 
whether a code under the Recovery Act 
is needed. Their industry, unlike so 
many others, has no overproduction or 
price-fixing problems, has already accom- 
plished much in the way of higher wages 
and shorter hours. Many motor leaders 
give lip service to NIRA but really want 
to be let alone, fear the effect of inter- 
ference on the present boom (page 9) 
and on the traditional open-shop policy. 

Others feel that they will have to join 
the industrial salvation army if only for 
moral effect. In that case, Santa Claus 
could bring them a rise in retail prices 
and eventual elimination of the sacred 
f.o.b. Detroit price, so long a merchan- 
dising stumbling block. 

Motor Men Busy 

Motor associations have been stirred 
up by the big wind from Washington. 
The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has authorized President 
Alvan Macauley (Packard) to name a 
committee to decide what, if anything, 
should be aone about a code. The Motor 
& Equipment Wholesalers Association 
was this week following up regional 
meetings with a summer conference at 
Chicago, chiefly for code-making. 

More excited than any other automo- 
bile division is that made up of motor 
truck operators. They have an idea that 
NIRA may give their critics the long- 
sought opportunity to do something 
about the long hours that make the truck 
driver a tough competitor for other kinds 
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of transport. Established truckers also 
see a bright possibility that a code with 
teeth in it might do something about the 
casual carriers who cut in on their busi- 
ness with starvation prices. Ata Chicago 
conference this week-end the Truck As- 
sociation Executives of America were 
considering the formation of a National 
Federation of State Motor Truck Asso- 
ciations to set up recovery machinery. 

The American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute has a code in the hands of its law- 
yers for final polishing. Copies will not 
be available prior to acceptance by a ma- 
jority of the industry but it is understood 
that it provides for maximum hour and 
minimum wage scales-without abandon- 
ment of the open-shop plan so dear to 
the steel men and insures recognition of 
regional differences so that Birmingham 
will not be bound to Pittsburgh's rates. 
No attempt is being made at this time to 
establish any procedure for pricing prod- 
ucts or allocating orders though lead- 
ers think these may become necessary. 

Robert P. Lamont, president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, is tak- 
ing a leading part in drafting operations. 
William L. Allen, who developed the 
Sheffield Steel Corp. of Kansas City, later 
absorbed by the American Rolling Mill, 
has been mentioned as steel administra- 
tor. Price advances have also been men- 
tioned and wage raises are confidently 
expected. Formation of a new company 
union by Carnegie Steel Co., key unit of 
U. S. Steel, has aroused wide comment. 
It installs a plan of employee represen- 
tation for the duration of the Recovery 
Act. 

Groups of tobacco manufacturers have 
been in session for over a week. Differ- 
ences between makers of various tobacco 
products have not been ironed out and 
the formulation of a code to cover the 
entire industry is a remote possibility. 

Distributors and dealers in tobacco 
products have gained the impression that 
the act provides a royal road to real 
profits. On that assumption they have 
drafted codes that cheerfully condemn 
price-cutting, pirating, Coupons, various 
other “unfair” practices, and then pro- 
ceed to specify minimum profits. 

The distributors want 5% minimum 
profit on cigarettes, 10% on the S¢ 
cigars, 12% on the higher-priced cigars 
and 10% on other tobacco and allied 
products. The retailers, burdened with 
a proportionately higher overhead charge, 
are not so modest. The least profit they 
will take is 20% on cigarettes, 25% on 
cigars, tobacco and snuff, 40% on pipes. 

In exchange for these minimum mar- 
gins of profit both groups give assurances 
that wages and working conditions will 
be improved. Through the National As- 
sociation of Tobacco Distributors and 
the newly organized Retail Tobacco 
Dealers of America each group expects 
to extend to General Johnson the privi- 
lege of approving its handiwork. 
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“THEY WILL NOT CUT’—Alex 

ander F. Whitney, president of th to 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainm ea 

and chairman of the Railway La! Wi 

Executives Association can tel! 

million rail workers that wag: 

are now safe until July, 1934. 
k 


Rail Pay Pegged 


The Administration flags a wage 
cut special. Now how about that 
freight rate reduction? 


RAILROADS and labor 
truce this week “in order not to cml (! 
rass the Administration.” 

Actually, the armistice saved t! 
from embarrassment. Their demand ! Be 
a decrease was flagged by the Ad 
tration; labor officials refused to 7" 
their notice of the cut; and Mr. | 
man led Messrs. Thiehoff of t! | 
agements and Whitney of tl bor ww 
Executives Committee back to the 
shed. 

There, it was pointed out 
other cut did not fit in with a pr 
of rising wages and prices. 1 
agements, thinking it over, agré 
the principle, saw its appli 
freight rates—now under fire in 
per’s case before the I.C.C. 

So the roads have agreed to drop the 

etition for a further cut to 22! 
Seisteachaade have decided to 
present 10% for another 8 
from Nov. 1 when it was sched 
expire. 

Neither side gives up its tr 
ideas on wages, but postponeme¢ 
the showdown gives an advantage 


signed f sio 





exp 

labor, which has not lost by its p Islas 
of watchful waiting. Line 
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The First Hundred Codes 


Special analysis of industrial codes already in Washing- 
ton provides a guide to solutions of typical competitive 
problems most likely to meet government approval. 


Crose to one hundred codes, tentative 
or carefully completed, new or restate- 
ments of old, have arrived in Washing- 
ton already as an earnest of the tidal 
which is to roll over the National 
strial Recovery Administration. 
hile this summary of codes so far 
ilable confines itself to extracts from 
ted number of typical codes, the 
survey may be taken as authoritative in 
that these selections indicate the type of 
provisions expected to be acceptable to 
the National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration. It may be noted that they 
ite the sincerity of the statements 
ly made that the trade associations 
will be encouraged to do their own 
policing, and in their own way, and 
he plans of the administration are 
to give teeth to the type of code that 
ich industry wants and needs consistent 
with the broad social aims of the Act. 
Hours of Labor: A monthly stint of 
30 hours, instead of 30 hours per 
eck, is suggested by the American 
Road Builders Association and the Asso- 
ted General Contractors for fields in 
h inclement weather frequently 
s a full week’s work impossible. 
Forty hours a week is the idea of the 
tton-Textile Institute and the Throw- 
ters Research Institute for the needle 
trades, the former suggesting a provi- 
that no productive machinery 
looms or spindles) shall work more 
two 40-hour shifts per week. 
A provision which the National Paper 
rd Association believes would put 
) to 15,000 more men to work in 
lustry calls for four 6-hour shifts 
of three 8-hour ones. 
seasonal nature of its business 
a suggestion of an 8-hour day, 
lays a week, during the 10 weeks of 


Ind 


sion 


The 


ings 


RAIL HEADS SIGN MR. EASTMAN’S WAGE TRUCE—Railway management executives met to boost the 10% 


Washington, however, has set the signals against the move. 


expired November 1. 


heaviest production from the Toy 
Manufacturers of the United States. 

Wages: The National Paper Board 
Association code provides that “the 
wage for 6 hours shall not be less than 
the 1929 wage for 8 hours, adjusted, 
plus or minus, to the cost of living in 
1929 as compared with the cost of liv- 
ing at any time thereafter prevailing, all 
as may be necessary so that the wage 
shall be proportionate and purchasing 
power equivalent to that in 1929.” 

A minimum wage of 25¢ an hour for 
the first 6 months of the operation of 
the new law, and a subsequent increasc 
to 30¢ (except for learners, who would 
get 20¢, subject to increase with higher 
efficiency) is suggested by the Throw- 
sters Research Institute 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, collabo- 
rating with the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association and the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
offers regional minimum wages—$10 a 
week in Southern mills, $11 in Northern. 

The lumber manufacturers suggest 
that hours of labor and wages be 
adopted “after consultation with all 
divisions of the industry.” 

The Associated General 
Association feels that measures should 
be taken to extend work through the 
winter slump in construction. 

Discounts: Consignment selling is 
decried and a standard discount of 2% 
is favored by the toy manufacturers. 

Sellers of automobiles, through va- 
rious local associations, suggest code 
provisions against “‘fleet discounts” — 
rubbing a sore spot in dealer-manufac- 
turer relations. 

Price Discrimination: The code of 
the Soil Pipe Association, one of the 
first to be completed and signed by all 


Contractors 


the members, defines as unfair ti 
practice discrimination in price betw« 
purchasers except for difference 

quality, grade, and quantity, or as 
lowance for difference in cost of scll 
and transportation, also discriminatior 
in price in the same or different cor 

munities “not made in good faith t 
meet competition, where the effect « 


in 


such discrimination may be to substas 
tially lessen competition and tend to 
create a monopoly.” It is held to b 
unfair for the wholesaler to accept, aft 
the lapse of the option at the offer 
price, orders at the specified price wit! 
out making fair and equitable adj 
ment in the event of a general decline « 
general advance of the market. It 1 
also called detrimental to the public and 
to the industry to quote a total pri 
which not the unit pri 

as this practice is held generally to co 


does show 
ceal confidential preferentials and °'1 

sults, in most fraud and 
the substitution of products of interior 


instances, in 


quality.” 

The code of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association provides that 
a scale of minimum prices shall be pr 
vided by each division of the 
and submitted to its Emergency N 
tional Committee for approval, which 
shall be disproved only on the basis of 
unfairness to other divisions. Selling 
non-standard grades, 
the provisions of this section is 
terized as unfair 
sions are also made that minimum prices 
for imported products shall be I 
lished by the Emergency National Com 
mittee and shall not than the 
same or similar prices for domestic 
products. 

Selling Below Cost. The Sales Book 
Manufacturers Association's code pro- 
vides that prices be based on “accurate 
and known costs as established by an 
adequate cost-finding system.’ 
on to provide that “sales at or below or 
at different prices, terms, conditions 
etc., than published in the seller's pri: 
list (except sales of perishable or distres 
merchandise made in emergencies that 


industry 


, to evad 


} 


sizes, et 
afta 


competition. Provi- 


) 
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be less 


It goes 
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wage cut which 


Left to right are President Gorman of the Rock 


Island; President Needles of the Norfolk & Western; W. R. Cole, head of the Louisville & Nashville; E. N. Brown of the Frisco 
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*; President Pelley of the New Haven; and Hale Holden, head of the Southern Pacific, meeting in Chicago. 
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COTTON TALK—C. A. Cobb (left) “King Cotton” under the farm act, talks over 
troubles and taxes with George N. Peek, administrator of the act. 


can be fairly justified by sound eco- 
nomic reasons)" are unfair competi- 
tion and a violation of the code. 
Production Quotas. Quotas for each 
division of the lumber industry would 
be provided, under the code of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, by its Emergency National Com- 
mittee on the basis of periodical esti- 
mates of expected consumption made. 
The paperboard code provides that 


“through recognition of, and adherence 
to, the principle that each member of 
the industry should control excess ca- 
pacity, individual operations of capacity 
in excess of the industry per cent will 
be subject to a progressive tax at an 
amount per ton to be hereafter deter- 
mined. The amount of this tax will be 
so fixed as to operate as a deterrent to 
volume-secking through unsound price 
concessions. 


Bigger Taxes for Smaller Crops 


Growers of cotton, tobacco, corn and hogs will be paid 


to cut down production. 
to reduce in °34. 


THE big guns in Washington are be- 
ginning to boom. Congress had no 
sooner adjourned after having supplied 
the Administration with a formidable 
array of weapons with which to fight 
the depression, when the barrage 
started. Secretary Wallace lets it be 
known that the powers conferred upon 
the President are no idle gesture. He 
has announced that the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act are 
to be applied to wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
corn and hogs. The voluntary allotment 
plan, made permissive in the agricul- 
tural bill, is to be applied on the wheat 
crops of 1934 and 1935 with benefits 
to be paid to the farmers beginning 
with the year 1933. The problems of 
the cotton growers are to be attacked 
through a combination of the cotton 
option plan and the land leasing plan 
Tobacco growers will receive benefits if 
they will harvest only 50% of the 1933 
crop, and corn and hog plans are due. 


Wheat growers must promise 


The announcement dealing with the 
wheat program is vague because acreage 
reduction proposals are not to be ap- 
plied till the seeding of winter wheat 
this fall. For 1933, contracts are of- 
fered to farmers for acreage reduction 
in 1934 and 1935, not to exceed 20%, 
and compensatory payments for the 
1933 crop are to be made about Sep- 
tember 15 on two-thirds of the expected 
reduction benefits, the remainder to be 
paid upon proof that the contract has 
been fulfilled in the 1934 acreage. The 
total thus made available to the 2 mil- 
lion wheat growers in the United States 
will be about $150 millions, or from 
20¢ to 26¢ a bushel, depending upon 
the final outcome of the crop. 

Present prices received by the pro- 
ducer for wheat average about 60¢. If 
this price is maintained, then the farmer 
may expect to get a net of from 80¢ to 
85¢ a bushel at the farm for his 1933 
crop. This is close to what the adjust- 


ment bill intended him to get 
its declaration of policy, it pro; 
reestablish prices to the farmer 
level that will give agricultur 
modities a purchasing power 
spect to articles that farmer 
equivalent to the purchasing 
agricultural commodities” in 
period from August, 1909, 
1914. With the index of pri 
by farmers for commodities boi 
ing the base period at 100, p: 
the same articles during April, M 
June were slightly above 10 
price of wheat during the bas 
was 88¢. An approach to that 
would cover the intent of the bil! 
Too Late for Wheat 

Two things have prevented 
plication of acreage reduction n 
for the 1933 wheat crop. ( 
lateness of the season makes it 
ticable at this time to apply 
reduction measures. Harvesting 
minent in Oklahoma and will be 
swing in the next two wecks. ( 
ture has stepped in and sharply 1 
the crop for the year. Winter 
is now estimated at 341 million | 
compared with 462 million bus 
1932, and 589 million bushels { 
5-year average. Spring wheat ps 
to be about the same as last y« 
somewhat below the 10-year av« 

In spite of these reductions, h 
the carryover promises to be 0o\ 
million bushels, largely because 
of wheat have been approachir 
vanishing point. 

Secretary Wallace has not yet 


nitely announced the amount ot 


processing tax, but in order to | 
$150-billion benefit to one far 


will be necessary to tax processor 


maximum—about 30¢ a bushel 

The cotton plan differs fro 
wheat plan in that it provides 
destruction of a part of the crop 
planted. The government will | 


farmers for such destruction. It is } 


posed to eliminate about 10 


acres of cotton, approximately 25‘ 
the crop, for which farmers will rece 


from $100 to $150 millions in th 
of rentals or options on govert 
held cotton. The rental varies 


$7.00 for land yielding 100 poun is 


lint cotton per acre to $20 for 
yielding 275 pounds per acre. 
Cotton Option Plan 


Farmers may also avail themsclves 
a cash payment and cotton option plat 
whereby they will receive rentals rang 


ing from $6 to $12 an acre 

option on government held cottor 
amount equal to that which a pr 
agrees to retire from productior 
price of the option will be 6¢ a | 
against present spot cotton p! 
New Orleans somewhat over 


prices fall, the growers need not cxtt 


cise their option. 
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will be given to producers 
ened offers have been accepted 
government and after that the 

will be inspected prior and 
ent to taking the acreage out of 
on. Land taken out of cotton 
tion may be used for the pro- 
of soil improvement or ero- 
venting crops, or food and feed 


Not 


nose 


tor home use. 
The Cotton Tax 

ye money necessary to pay the cot- 
roducers will be raised- by a tax 
will be computed and announced 
Secretary of Agriculture. Under 
present law, it will amount to the 
ference between the current average 
price and the fair exchange value 
would make a tax of about 4.1¢. 
announcement that the benefit 
yyment for cotton acreage reduction 
plans is to be raised from a processing 
tax has already aroused a storm of pro- 
It is argued that through the use 
millions made available to 
ite acreage from production, the 


$200 
wreage reduction sought could be ob- 
tained, thereby increasing prices with no 
st to any section of the industry. 
Cotton interests contend that the proc- 
essing tax will fall back on producers 
ind would do much harm because of 
fecreased consumption. Millmen de- 
lare that they are in no position at 
present to meet the tax and face re- 
sultant competition from other textiles. 

No Evasion 

Cotton advanced on all markets when 
the announcement was made. Enormous 
urchases by mills had taken place in 
inticipation of this announcement. The 
ndex for cotton forwardings has risen 
to 222 as against 181 a week earlier, 58 
m the same date in 1932 and 136 at 
the peak of industrial activity in the 
boom year of 1929. While millmen 
have been buying heavily in anticipation 
t the proposed tax, it is doubtful that 
they will be permitted to profit from 
this foresight because the Adjustment 
Act provides under the provisions on 
Floor Stocks’ that the tax becomes ap- 
licable on the commodity to be proc- 
essed from the day it is announced, 
whether taken from the floor or pur- 
hased from warehouses. 

Tobacco Contracts 
Contracts are also to be offered to 
acco producers in New England, 

Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin to 
cive benefit payments if they will not 
vest more than 50% of the acreage 
it they harvested in 1932. Plans are 
w being worked: out to provide benefit 
ents for tobacco growers in the 
ticut valley and the Georgia and 

ida areas. Announcement has also 
en made that initial policies for ap- 
plying the Agricultural Adjustment 

‘Act to corn and hog production and 
itketing problems are now being de- 

1 as rapidly as possible. 
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They’re Buying Cars 


April accelerated the pickup in automobile sales; May, 
surprisingly, continued it, and June is going strong. 


Detroit dinner pails are heavier—with 


something more filling than hope; 
D.A.C. dinner checks are larger Auto 
mobile men in shop and office, who 
viewed the first spring crop of sales 
with caustic Missour: optimism, are be 
ginning to relax their fingers 
and think of the the 
pleasanter possibilities. 

The April production figures were 
mildly pleasing. They confirmed in 
official digits what the brass hat and the 
stockroom clerk knew: that the automo 
bile business was having a belated sea 
sonal pickup, that a few of the new 
and 


¢ rossed 
possibilities 


model seeds sowed at the shows, 
since, had sprouted into sales in spite of 
financial frosts. May, of course, would 
show the proper seasonal slowup 

But May figures showed no 
thing. Rather, they produced consider- 
able of a peak, little in comparison to 
the grander totals of gladder days, but 
large above the gulch of depression 
The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce reported a gain of 23% over 
April, to make a total for its members 
of 172,883 units, the highest in 22 
months, and 519% over May of last year 
To this must be added the offspring of 
the Ford factories, unpublicized, un- 
known exactly, but reasonably estimated 


such 


it 10.000 ( » O00 new 
road 


higu Br a yet unch 


on the 
June 
licly 


“ ard cu 


irted 


reveal ntinuation of th 


rve uwerial makers 
b illetins ol 
rd I CASCS whi h add 
good as May's and | 
Individual instances bear out 
sion: Chevrolet, “the 
ibbl or | talification turn 
in April, 65,000 in May 
1] 


revised its scnes Ics 


orders 
+ | 
otalis as 


thy 


eral con leader 
without 
out §9.000 
twice 


75.000 in 


and has 


mak« some June 
Pontiac prod ction for June will ex 
that of any May of 
At a time when car sales should 
be dropping from normal spring 


peak,” said R K W hite sales manarcct 


criods 


ceed month since 


19341 
the 
Pontiac's last 6 ten-d; 
all registered incre 
ing period, and with but one exc ptror 
than 


; 


1 precea 


sales } 
I 


ises OVCT Cac 


the COresponaing 
Pontiac 


led 


iu 


were larger 


periods of 1932.” sales for 
May, incidentally, excee 
by several hundred units, an 


and 


prod tion 
indication 


were OCs 


of factory caution, 
greater than in May 1931 
the first half of °33, more 
sold than in all of '32 
Oldsmobile May 


highest pornt since 


In less than 
Pontiacs wet 

reached tl 
1931, and 


sale Ss 


luly of 


THIRTY YEARS OF FORDS—Henry Ford and his son Edsel compare the oldest 


and the newest Fords on the 


30th anniversary 


of the Ford Motor Co. Advisers 


wanted Mr. Ford to “merchandise” the event, but he refused to consider the idea. 
Instead, he let the photographers into Greenfield Village. his famous private 
settlement of old time buildings, thus getting free pictures in the papers—includ- 
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the production schedule for June was 
boosted first by 42%, then by 60%. 
May figures were 50% over the same 
month of *32. 

Buick, blowing the whistle every day 
in the week, made over 5,000 cars in 
May, 20% over April, almost double the 
production of the same month in the 
previous year. June schedules call for a 
54% increase over last year. The totals 
may not seem impressive, but Buick is 
outselling all other 8's in its price range. 

Chrysler Going Up 

Chrysler has sold 151,220 cars this 
year as against 119,105 last year. Sales 
during the week ending May 27 reached 
the highest weckly total since July, '29. 

Plymouth hit an all-time production 
high in May, when car No. 34,554 came 
off the line with my ye ceremony. 
The first estimate for the month was 
28,000 cars, later revised to what seemed 
an optimistic total of 32,000. Amplified 
production facilities permit a June 
schedule of 40,000. At the end of May, 
the factory was 2 weeks behind orders. 

Dodge shipped more cars in the first 
5 months of this year than in all of "32. 

The Lone Wolf of Dearborn, who 
admits neither victory nor defeat, is re- 
ported to have jumped production from 
an accepted 40,000 for May to 48,000 
rel gp perhaps because the belated 
Ford advertising has swung from the 
sublime to the sale point. 

Both the gentleman in the dinner 
jacket at the D.A.C. and the gentleman 
in the jumper on the assembly line base 
their unspoken expectations on two tre- 
mendous possibilities: (1) A third of 
the 24 million cars now on the road are 


over 7 years old. That means they have 
no four-wheel brakes, no free-wheeling, 
no floating power, no shatterproof glass, 
few of the many modern conveniences 
to which the motorist has become accus- 
tomed. Their obsolescence is being hur- 
ried by even more recent developments 
like Reo’s automatic gear shift, soon to 
be followed by similar developments of 
other manufacturers. 

(2) Since the depression began, there 
have been more cars withdrawn from 
service than have been built. Some of 
these, of course, are plain hard-working 
Buicks laid up in the barn until Farmer 
Jones can buy gasoline and license tags. 
Most of them, as a matter of fact, have 
been scrapped. Figures follow: 

Year Built Removed 
1930 2,950,980 2,893,618 
1931 2,148,917 2,148,181 
1932 1,251,205 2,900,000 


Totals 6,351,102 7,941,799 
(Production figures are passenger cars tor the 
domestic market. Estimates of registration 
removals for 1933 are not available.) 
These are the conditions underlying 
the rich replacement market, on which, 
some day, the industry hopes to cash in. 
There is evidence that this market is 
already being —— 
The great bulk of automobiles 1s pur- 
chased by people without much capital 
beyond current and probable future in- 
come. When the vicious spiral of defla- 
tion stopped or rendered uncertain that 
ome x and future income, they stopped 
uying, made the old car do. Given the 
promise of better times, or even that 
things will get no worse, and they are 
apparently quick to dicker on trade-ins. 


Utility Divorce Annulled 


Kansas court’s decision sending appliance merchandis- 
ing back to the gas and electric companies is no shock to 
dealers. In 2 years, many have changed their minds. 


Time and the judgment of the courts is 
beginning to undo the work of those 
who 2 years ago whipped up public 
opinion against the merchandising of 
domestic appliances by utility companies. 

In the summer of 1931 the legislators 
of Kansas and Oklahoma prohibited 
such merchandising in these states. The 
Supreme Court of Kansas now rules 
that the law is in violation of the 14th 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. To deny the electric and 
gas companies ‘an implied power inci- 
dental to their general business is un- 
reasonable, arbitrary, unjust and oppres- 
sive.” On the same grounds, the State 
Appellate Court of Texas has dissolved 
an injunction granted some time ago, 
forbidding sale of appliances by the San 
Antonio Public Service Co. 


10 


It all grew out of the misguided zeal 
of certain gas and power companies 
which overstepped the mark in their 
retailing policies. They indulged in 
cut-price sales and over long terms and 
gave away premiums on a basis that pre- 
sented a competition that the local hard- 
ware, department store, and electrical 
dealers could not meet. When the 
latter complained, the utility man, who 
was an amateur in retailing, felt they 
were unreasonable and got into a 
wrangle. He thought of merchandising 
in terms of building load, while the 
hardware man was thinking of profit on 
sales. The national associations of the 
hardware and department stores took 
up the issue, prohibitory legislation was 
introduced in many states and became a 
law in two. Though some of the worst 


offenders had been gas compani 
merchandising legislation beca 
spearhead of the popular attack 
“power trust.” 

But it didn’t work out as th 
wanted. In Kansas and Ok 
when the utilities quit selling 
ances the chain store and m 
houses stepped in and grabbed 
ness, and the independent retail: 
out of the frying pan into the fi 
utilities had, at least, worked 
develop the load-building market 
an extent that the individual 
could not afford—and had so 
quality appliances, in most cases 
The chains and mail-order peo 
in with low prices and spoil 
party. A year ago the Kansas 
paper publishers petitioned the 
ture to kill the law, on the groun 


it was destroying the business o! 


They had not 


local merchants. 


disappearance of appliance advertisi , 


Change in Sentiment 

So the hue and cry against 
merchandising has died down. | 
ence has changed the sentiment o/ 
dealers. The utility has seen th 
and made a sincere and effectiv« 
to correct abuses. 

Despite this trend, however 
Carlisle companies” in New Yor! 
have suddenly discontinued selli: 
pliances. The Niagara & Hudson s 
serving the broad territory from | 
to Albany quit about 2 months a; 
the group of power companies 
ing in New York City, Br 
Queens, and Westchester will 
tinue on July 1. Because of the 
volume of appliance business ci 
these organizations, the rapidity 
which this change in policy has be« 
ried out has occasioned much co: 

In New York City the power 
panies discontinued house-to hous 
ing and the financing of dealer sal 
January. When they cease all ap 
selling on the first of next month 
$3 millions in annual business w 
to find other channels of distri! 
The department stores are glad 


smal! dealers don't know what to ! 


and are not equipped to take ov 
large part of this volume. 
Just an Echo 
The utilities have been build: 
the Electrical Association of New 
as a promotional influence and w: 
tinue to advertise the use of app! 
but this is a still small voice cor 
with their aggressive selling in th« 
A recent check-up of the 


I 


\ OTK 


groups of power companies shows | 
similar inclination towards abandonin 


the direct merchandising of app! 
On the contrary, most of them fe 
the greatest present need in face 


pending higher taxes and lower ©! 


to build up residence load, ai 
means more and better selling 
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BIG AND LITTLE 


The Business Week 


J. H. Rue, manager of the manufacturing division of GE’S 


air-conditioning department, checks up the comparative size of the new smaller 
General Electric oil furnace just put on the market. 


Real Estate Looks Up 


Prudential Insurance advances prices 10% on farms and 
small homes, a symptom of the changing market. 


WHILE a driven Congress was jamming 
through federal rescues for mortgaged 
farms and urban homes, general im- 
provement has brought relief to large 
holders of foreclosed real estate. <A 
gage of the growth of confidence lies in 
the action of the Prudential Insurance 
Co., which has increased its sale quota- 
tions on foreclosed farms, residences, 
moderately-priced houses by 10%, effec- 
tive July 1. Several other large insur- 
ance corporations are expected to fol- 
Hopes run so high that an- 
other 10% later in the summer is talked 
of. Income producers (apartments and 
ofhce buildings) which show promise of 
paying out are not being offered. 

New leasing policies reflect a 
strengthened market. Business rentals 

e being arranged for the shortest pos- 
sible time, 2-year leases marking the 
maximum, 

Other reluctant holders of foreclosed 
properties are cheered by renewed vital- 
y in all classes of real estate. One 
irge New York savings bank has with- 
‘rawn its best holdings, hoping for 
better prices on the rising market. Sim- 
larly, choice properties involved in the 


fash of the famous Bank of U. S. are 


low suit 
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being held off as buyers become more 
eager, display large offerings of cash. 
All New York savings banks report 
greater demand for foreclosed property 
and a tendency to protect mortgages by 
keeping up payments. 

In Detroit, sustained automobile pro- 
duction has helped relax the stringency. 
Leonard Reaume, vice-president in 
charge of real estate for the Detroit 
Trust Co., cites a recent survey to opine 
that Detroit and Birmingham, Ala., 
have the best chances for swift recovery 
of all our large cities. A Detroit realty 
company reports happily that in May 
rentals increased 309%, delinquencies 
fell 25%, vacancy ratio declines 21%. 
Rentals for small modern homes tend 
to be higher; sales of houses are up 
with an increasing percentage of cash 

Meeting in Chicago last week, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards shook the moisture of a long 
deluge out of its locks and smiled into 
the rainbow. It beamed as Dr. C. E. 
McGuire, mortgage consultant to in- 
surance companies, assured an assembly 
that “a long period of inflation lies 
ahead.” He thought that the first price 
would induce people to buy houses. 


Renting property might not fare 
£ proj 
well He 


lag behind increase of operating cost 


expects rental earnings 
Mounting costs of government, nation 
and local, probably will start an 
ward turn in taxes as early as this fal 
W. C. Miller. of Washineton, D. ¢ 
president of the Assoc.ation 
the that 
mortgage holders note rises in portfol 


onfirt 
belief equity valucs increa 
values 
tiply 
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mized 
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rovement with fi 
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up of potential 
factors after the World W 
He tabulates it thus 


his home 


.) 
less i iling 


Delayed 
Doubled-u 
Homes 


Vacanc cs 


The 
smaller today d 
larger number of separate homes 

It must assumed from all this 
cheerful 


00 


that th 
mand 


survey points out 


families of 


not b« 
talk that real 
is a fact. Rather it is a definite promis« 
The deflation 


powerful that foreclosures of mortgages 
; 


estatc recove! 


momentum ol was $0 
are still frequent, continue to run ahea 
of sales The 
that a steady rise of sales in conjunc 
tion with a fore 
closures ought soon to close the gap 
Fortified by this knowledge it 1s pos 
sible to look the awful record in the 
face without shuddering. A compila 
tion of the Home Bank 
recently revealed the extent of fore 
closures for the country. It examin 
414 communities containing 38.2% ol 
our entire population In real 
estate foreclosures rose from 3 
1926 to 139,012 in 1932. The figure: 
for January and February during 1926 
1932 and 1933 were respectively, 4,947 
foreclosures, 18,926, and 23,545 In 
January and February this year Illinois 
had almost twice as many foreclosures 
as during the whole of 1926 (3,1 
against 1,906) The fabulously rich 
city of New York suffered fabulous 
losses. Douglas L. Elliman, big realtor 
estimates that since 1931 properties 
valued at $1,110 millions have 
disposed of by foreclosure sales in the 
5 boroughs. The slant of increase was 
painfully acute. For 1930 the figur 
was $2574 millions, for 1931 $336 
millions, for 1932 $517} millions 
Students of finance will be pleased 
at the effect of improved realty prices 
on asset totals of mortgages held by 
government agencies, banks, insurance 
companies. Students of humanity will 
hail the slump in foreclosures for a 
different reason It means fewer 
broken families, less disillusion among 
workers, a smaller demand for destruc 
tive philosophies. 
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organize where some form of 
tion does not exist? A. It will 
counsel and advice. Consult 
National Association of Manu! 
Chamber of Commerce of the | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domes: 
merce, and local chambers. 


Recovery Act Catechism 


Here are the questions everyone is asking about the prac- 
tical application of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and the answers that have been given, compiled by 


Business W eek from many sources. 


Associations and Codes 


Q. What is the proper procedure to 
prepare a code? A. Read the law, study 
the President's declaration (Bulletin 
No. 1 of the NIRA), the regulations 
as to procedure to be followed by the 
Administration in handling codes sub- 
mitted to it (Bulletin No. 2). Put 
wages, hours of labor, control of below- 
cost selling, ahead Of other elements. 
Make a broad preliminary code to cover 
these. Work out other details later. 
Then submit the code to the Adminis- 
trator, preferably in person. 


Q. How soon are codes expected? 
A. Big industries first, but if small 
groups present complete codes promptly, 
they will probably get quick action. 


Q. What is to be the attitude toward 
national, local, and regional associations, 
or associations that represent parts of 
larger major industries? A. Preference 
is for large national associations wher- 
ever possible; because this may not al- 
ways be practicable, the law provides 
for “an industry or subdivision thereof.” 


Q. What is the policy on groups 
within allied trades, which prefer to act 
independently and be considered as sep- 
arate industries? A. This will be per- 
missible but preference will be for as 
large and representative groups as pos- 
sible, both horizontal and vertical. In- 
dependent codes will, of course, be ac- 
cepted, but minor industries may be 
asked to wait while large groupings are 
considered. 


Q. On what premises may miscellane- 
ous group industries begin their studies 
to know how to associate themselves 
under the law? A. See Bulletin No. 2. 
Consult the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, local cham- 
bers and boards of trade, refer to the 
book “Trade Associations and their 
Activities” (85¢ Government Printing 
Office), also Modei Code issued by 
the N.A.M. 


Q. What broad rules can be laid down 
as by-laws of trade assocations in order 
that their scope may be sufficient to cover 
all phases of the law? A. National 
regulations not yet laid down, but read 
the law carefully, also Bulletins 1 and 2 
of the NIRA. The primary requisites 
are for social improvement, minimum 
wages, and maximum hours. 





Q. What does the Administrator wish 
included in a code of fair competition? 
A. Primarily minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. Minimum wage may vary 
regionally, but must offer a “decent 
standard of living.” Control of below- 
cost selling should also be included. 
Other regulations should be made ac- 
cording to the industry and its labor and 
distribution problems. 


Q. Will the Administrator supply cur- 
rent lists of trade associations which 
have been approved? Wéill codes be 
published or made available for inspec- 
tion? A. Yes. 


Q. Will the Administrator issue regu- 
lations definitely classifying the various 
industries in fixed groups? A. No. 


Q. What will be the procedure for an 
industry group in doubt as to its affilia- 
tion with two or more associations? 
Would it be possible for it to cooperate 
with both? A. Certainly. Many indus- 
trial groups will find affiliations with 
several associations not only desirable 
but inevitable. This is not as compli- 
cated as some fear. Common sense 


will be used. 


Q. Will intra-state manufacturers fall 
within the NIRA? A. It is difficult to 
conceive of any important line of busi- 
ness which eventually will remain out- 
side. Small cases where business neither 
enters into nor affects interstate or 
foreign commerce will not be touched 
Large business even though theoretically 
confined to intra-state commerce must 
inevitably affect both interstate and 
foreign trade and therefore come within 
the law. 


Q. Will an association representing a 
Specialized branch of a major industry 
be obliged to comply with the regula- 
tions established for the industry as a 
whole? A. If the major code is approved 
by the Administrator, yes. 


Q. In an industry having separate 
trade organizations for manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and resalers, should a joint 
code or separate codes be formulated? 
A. A joint code with separate divisions 
pertaining to each would be extremely 
desirable. Each division would be in 
effect a separate code but inclusion in 
one master code would provide an op- 
portunity for eliminating conflicting pro- 
visions. 


Q. Will the Administration give as- 
sistance to trade groups to help them 





Q. What are the provisions | 
associations to get statistical in} 
from unwilling members and n 
bers? A. The law provides p 
require needed information. A: 
to common sense, reason, and 
will be made first. In extren 
unwilling members may be 
guilty of unfair competition a: 
the law has teeth. 


Q. How can an industry or t 
Sociation bring in non-members 
ing to assist in formulating or fo: 
a trade association code? A 


iwill- 
iowime 


trade association is “fully representa. 


tive”’—a substantial majority b 
volume and number—its code, 
accepted by the President, becon 
code of fair competition, binding 


with violations punishable by fine, 


great power of public opinion 
marshalled first to bring reca! 
into line. 


Q. On what basis will a trad 
ciation be judged truly represent 
an industry which bas within it 
large associations of varying « 


and purpose? A. If it represe: 


merically and by volume a subs 


majority (75% or more). No 


rule is possible. The coordina: 


the various elements within an i 
is entirely an industry problem 


Q. What is the proceeding by 
an association may bold a trad« 
conference? A. That is up to 
dustry. The Administration 
prescribe rules for association pr 
It will lend advice and counsel. ‘ 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
trade practice conference proc 
already well established. 


Q. Will the government for 
code on an industry? A. The Pr 
has the power, but will rely 
largely on the vast power of 
opinion, 


Q. Should industries whose } 
directly compete with each othe 
submit codes, or harmonize t/ 
vidual codes prior to submissic 
example, competing building m 
competing textiles, etc.? A. Yes 
ever possible. 


w 


Q. Is it desirable that on gener. 
jects, such as arbitration, credit, ¢« 


counts, foreign trade, etc., ther 
form provision to appear in th: 
different industries? If so, / 
this be accomplished? A. Yes 
mechanics will be provided lat 


Q. How far is a truly repr 
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obligated to consult non-partici- 
hefore a code is submitted? A. 
a-members should be consulted. 
\dministrator will give “full and 
ce notice” of hearings to be held 
w for representation of dissenting 
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0. What action should be taken by 

erprises excluded from an existing 
trade association on the ground that 
their products are not similar to those 
manutactured by member companies, for 
instance, a product made from different 
materials, or products, in different fields 
hut directly competing with each other? 
A. By the terms of the law, Section 3a 
(1), the Administrator will see to it 
that “associations Or groups impose no 
inequitable restrictions on admission to 
memberships.” If the exclusion is equi- 
table, the excluded enterprises should 
form an association of their own. 


ente 


QO. In an industry having two groups 
of manufacturers, one selling direct and 
the other to retailers, may each group 
formulate codes? A. Yes, but coordina- 
tion should be attempted. 


Q. Will the Administrator permit 
“regional” control associations? A, 
Probably eventually, and wherever nec- 
essary, but this is largely for industry 
organization. 


Q. Will local organizations of enter- 
prises engaged in an industry with only 
intrastate business and which do not 
compete with interstate commerce, be 
permitted to establish codes of fair com- 
petition? Will they be encouraged to 
do so? A. If entirely engaged only in 
intrastate business which does not affect 
interstate business they will not be ex- 
pected to file individual codes but may 
of course enter into agreements among 
themselves insofar as such agreements 
do not contravene provisions of their 
own state law. 


Q. What will be the effect of the law 
on associations of other than American 
concerns, for example the West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, which in- 
cludes Canadian members? A. The act 
is designed to aid American business. 
Industry will have to decide its own 
membership. It should be pointed out, 
however, that control can not be legally 
applied to industries outside the juris- 
diction of the United States. 


Q. The National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association asked whether their 
mdustry was eligible to organize under 
the NIRA, in view of the local character 
of the business of its members? A. How 
tar down the line in all business the 
law will be practically applied can not 
now be foretold. Certainly the law 
covers all lines for long range planning. 


Q. Can associations require a deposit 


which may be forfeited in case of viola- 
tions of codes or agreements? From 
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members? From non-members? A. This 
is entirely an industry matter. It may 
set up such policing features as it deems 
necessary. 


Wages and Hours 


Q. What factors are to be considered 
in the fixing of wages? A. No fixed fig- 
ure as yet. The actual policy is in proc- 
ess of evolution. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, Department of Labor, American 
Federation of Labor, all can help. The 
Labor Advisory Board of the Adminis- 
tration will pass on the provisions and 
assist the Administrator at hearings. A 
minimum set rate for the lowest class 
only, is deemed feasible at present. 
Regional differences will be allowed, de- 
pending on the cost of living. 


Q. May or should an industry use 
levels of any previous year as a basis 
for restoring wages, costs, and sales 
prices? If so, what year is to be used? 
A. No. But it would be advisable to 
consult the Administrator and the De- 
partment of Labor in specific cases. 


Q. Should an industry formulate a 
trade code if its hours and wages are 
fair and it seeks no favors of the govern- 
ment? If it does not form a code what 
happens? A. If present hours of labor 
and wages are mutually satisfactory and 
fair, they can be made the basis of the 
suggested code. The government will 
not at first coerce industry but will mar- 
shal public opinion and use persuasion. 


Q. If an industry submits a code, can 
it organize a company union and oppose 
outside union control? A. Company 
unions may be organized but no em- 
ployer shall force any employee to join 
such a company union as a condition of 
employment, nor may an employer inter- 
fere with voluntary association in or 
with any group or union of the em- 
ployees’ own choice. But the Admin 
istration’s labor policy will be based 
on fairness and common sense, with 
justice to all, and recognition of the 
rights of all. 


Q. Is it necessary to consult labor in 
drafting a code containing hours of 
labor and minimum wages? A. It is not 
necessary but it would certainly seem 
advisable to consult the Department of 
Labor and the Administration's Labor 
Advisory Board. 


Q. Can an industry work out hours of 
labor on a yearly average? For example, 
could the code provide for peaks of 44 
hours a week with 32 as the annual 
average? A. Preferably on a 6-month 
average. A 32-hour average with 
44-hour peak seems the favored goal. 
It will largely depend on individual in- 
dustry agreements with the Adminis- 
trator. 


Q. Does the minimum wage apply 
only to skilled labor? A. Likely to low- 


est class only, but wages of all labor and 
small salaried classes must be corre 
spondingly protected. Variations for 
skill, experience, etc., will depend on 
“common sense and common justice.” 


Q. Should the labor provisions of 
codes, including minimum wages and 
maximum pours provisions, apply to 
office workers, sales forces, etc.? A 
There are certain types of office workers 
to whom the provisions might apply 
Individual industries will have to make 
individual regulations. 


Q. Will minimum wage regulations 
be applicable to persons employed on a 
piece rate or commission basis? A 
Minimum wage regulations will be ap 
plicable to piece-rate employees when 
set up on a daily, weekly, or 4-week 
basis. 


Q. Will the minimum wage be th 
same for an accessory or supply com 
pany as for manufacturers in the same 
locality? A. This is largely a matter 
of the individual industry. Generally 
yes, for the lowest type of unskilled 
labor, with differentials allowing for 
different costs of living. 


Q. Is provision for reserves and par 
ticularly unemployment reserves desir 
able in codes? A. Yes, very desirable 


Quotas and Problems 


Q. What is the Administration's policy 
regarding production quotas? A, If ac- 
ceptable to a substantial majority of the 
industry, and done to protect present 
employed labor, production quotas will 
be allowed after due hearing and full 
examination. 


Q. May an industry propose to clos 
some plants in an industry where over 
production exists, and if so, what basis 
should be used in determining the plants 
to be closed? A. Generally speaking, 
there is no overproduction in manufac 
turing. There is over capacity. Agree 
ments not to sell below costs will auto 
matically close high-cost plants in in 
dustries where excess capacity exists. 


Q. May or will industrial plants in 
any industry be restricted as to total 
bours the plant can be operated? In 
other words, is there any reason why a 
plant cannot operate 24 hours a day if 
its industry has no objection thereto, 
even though other plants operate only 
one or two shifts? A. Yes. The idea 
is to create work wherever and when- 
ever possible. 


Q. What types of industry will come 
under the NIRA as opposed to the 
Agricultural Allotment Plan, and can 
an industry act under both? A. There 
is no definite line of demarcation. Some 
fall under both. Doubtful cases will be 
determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Administrator, and with the 
President as the final arbitrator. 
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Q. Would pledges to employ an in- 
creased number of workers entail some 
agreement to limit production? If so, 
how should this limit be arrived at? 
A. Not necessarily. But in general it 
is a problem for industry to work out. 
If a satisfactory agreement can be 
worked out, acceptable to a substantial 
majority of the industry, it may be ap- 
proved. It will depend on the indi- 
vidual merits of the case. 


Q. Could companies be compelled to 
curtail manufacturing when they had a 
certain supply, such as a two-months 
production in the field? A. lf done with 
the approval of the substantial majority 
of the industry and as part of the ap- 
proved code, yes. 


Q. Could two or more companies 
centralize their sales departments? A. 
This is a minor question wholly within 
the domain of the industries’ self-regu- 
lation. But if done to reduce employ- 
ment, it would be frowned upon. 


Q. Will the law affect service in- 
dustries, such as the hotel industry, and 
as applied to the National Association 
of Direct Selling Companies? A. 
Eventually, the law will apply to all 
lines of business. It will not immedi- 
ately be applied to minor lines. Actual 
“control” may never be invoked in very 
small or in minor isolated cases. 


Q. What is the policy regarding 
prison-made merchandise? A. The ques- 
tion has not assumed large practical im- 
portance as yet. It will be dealt with 
later. It is a problem of long standing 
and can not be solved out of hand. 


Q. What action should be taken by 
a company having a monopoly on a 
patented product in the absence of any 
existing trade organization representing 
any related products? A. To comply 
with the spirit of the law and to fore- 
stall the possibility of codes being arbi- 
trarily imposed by the Administrator, 
associations and firms having a monop- 
oly or patented products should file 
codes under the law. 


Q. What restraint, if any, will be 
applied to new enterprises wishing to 
enter an industry where the code has 
been approved? A. None. The law 
provides that “such code or codes shall 
not permit monopolies or monopolistic 
practices.” 


Price Fixing 


Q. What is the policy regarding price 
fixing? A. Price fixing is not now en- 
couraged. Some fixing will be in- 
evitable, but industry will be asked to 
bear the initial cost of the increased cost 
of production. Purchasing power must 
catch up with present costs. Price 
control will be the first step. 


Q. Will price fixing be permissible 


under the law? A. Price fixing will be 
frowned upon except in special cases. 
Price control, to prevent below-cost sell- 
ing, is desired, and will be encouraged. 


Q. What effect will the new law have 
on resale price maintenance? A. This 
is not a major, practical problem at the 
present time. Resale price maintenance 
would appear to be permitted under the 
law. 


Q. Can we compel advertising of de- 
livered prices? And what is included 
in base price? A. This is largely a 
matter of industry control. The Ad- 
ministration cannot enter into details of 
this type at the present time. 


Q. Could we compel maintenance of 
advertised prices instead of permitting 
secret trade allowances which are not 
given to all customers alike? A. This 
is largely a matter for industry's self- 
regulation. If a part of an approved 
code, a violation of the regulation 
would constitute unfair competition. 


Selling Problems 


Q. Can there be agreements not to 
sell below costs? Can such agreements 
be made by manufacturers? By dis- 
tributors? Jointly? A. Yes. Agree- 
ments not to sell below costs can be 
made by manufacturers and distributors 
and by both jointly. 


Q. Is it advisable for wholesalers 
(or retailers) in a given line of busi- 
ness to prepare and present codes of 
fair competition, without waiting for 
action by the manufacturers, retailers 
(or wholesalers), or others in the same 
line of business? A. It might be de- 
sirable, but coordination with other 
groups should first be attemtped. 


Q. How are wholesale and retail or- 
ganizations to set up agreements rela- 
tive to production, working hours, 
wages and prices? A, This set-up is 
not yet clearly defined. Some could be 
formed vertically with manufacturers, 
some horizontally covering the entire 
distribution field. The first problem is 
one of “full representation” within the 
meaning of the law. 


Q. If price scales are agreed on by 
wholesalers and retailers how can trade 
be assured that the agreements will be 
kept? A. The policing of accepted 
agreements is up to industry. Non- 
participants should help bear the cost 
of policing. Full recourse to the Ad- 
ministration and to the courts is pro- 
vided to obtain final action. Industrial 
arbitration or an adjudication board 
might be the solution in most cases. 


Q. Would a retailer selling many 
diverse lines of goods be subject to the 
provisions of codes established by asso- 
ciations representing manufacturers of 
these goods? A. Conceivably yes. Prac- 








tically, the problem is not a comp 
one. A broad general code will « 


State Laws 

Q. What is the relation of the NIRA 
to state anti-trust laws? Will t/ u 
law legalize practices which 
legal under state laws? A. Stau 
trust laws in some isolated cases ap 
parently conflict. Special “enabli 
legislation” may be needed. The state 
attorney-general and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States should he 
consulted. 


Q. Will there be a need for stat 
supplementing the NIRA law? T! 
reference to enabling legislation 
Probably not, except in such spe 
cases where it may be necessary to pro- 
vide state action to suspend special state 
anti-trust laws and others. The state 
attorney general should be consulted 


Retailers 

Q. Can retail dealers organize asso- 
ciations, formulate codes, control price 
deals and allowances, and enforce trade 
practices? A. The place of the retailer 
is not yet clearly defined, but it is in- 
conceivable that any large aggregation 
of business should not affect interstate 
commerce. This is not an immediate 
concern, but will become an increasingly 
important factor 4 to 6 months hence 


Q. What about intertrade competi- 
tion as to hours of labor or as to hours 
of opening and closing? Drug stores 
are open 18 hours or more, hardware 
stores 8 to 10 bours. A. Eventually to 
be worked out on the broad basis of 
industry itself. All evils of all trades 
cannot be cured immediately. 


Q. What is the relation of retailers 
engaged solely in intrastate trade to thé 
provisions of the new law? A. This is 
not yet clear. It is hard to visualize an 
important body of retailers outside of 
the law, even though confined to busi 
ness within any state. The law says 
“in or affecting” intrastate commerce 


Foreign Trade 


Q. What control will there be of 
imports? A. The President is en 
powered to raise duties to equalize any 
increase in cost of production of Ameri- 
can goods. Note that the law specities 
that it applies to commerce “in or affect 
ing interstate and foreign commerce 


Q. What is the policy regarding the 
effect of the NIRA on export trade’ 
A. “All business entering into or affect- 
ing interstate or foreign commerce,” 
says the law. Hours of labor, minimum 
wage scales, etc., apply to goods made 
for export. Prices agreed upon for the 
United States need not, however, be also 
agreed upon for foreign commerce 
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1 SEE THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE HAS OUR HEAVIEST 


APPROPRIATION 
YES! BELIEVE IN 


CONCENTRATING WHERE IT DOES 
THE MOST GOOD...ON THE 
FAMILY AS A GROUP 


History repeats itself. Today in the final stages of our battle against depression, adver- 
tising appropriations must be made to work harder than ever. Every dollar must do more 
than a dollar’s worth of work. Here is the time for strategy. Choose a key objective, the 
American family...then mass your forces to win this key objective in a concentrated attack. 





This return to family life increases the effectiveness of by keeping in touch with changing conditions and in- 

The American Magazine as an advertising medium. terpreting the new circumstances under which people 

for The American Magazine is edited to appeal to the must live and work. There are more than 1,800,000 

enure family. It secures and holds the family’s interest of these American Magazine families...fathers, mothers, 
sons and daughters. 

To reach each member of these families individually 


...and remember that no member of the family can 

e be safely overlooked...would mean in many cases a 

hit and run job. That is why advertisers of 1933, who 

ad | Z 1 l i te must make their advertising dollars go further than ever 


before, are concentrating on The American Magazine. 


/ ? , » THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
l the aml 
. . NEW YORK 
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Organizing Public Works 


A control staff in Washington will operate through 47 


district administrators, 


aided by 


Army engineers. 


Sawyer “‘temporarily”’ the boss. 


ANy man who has built a house or a 
factory or a bridge, stands appalled at 
the work involved in the government's 
$3,000 million program for public 
works. The national coordination and 
control of this work will present one of 
the most difficult organization jobs ever 
attempted by a government in other 
than war times. 

Preparation for putting the National 
Industrial Recovery law into effective op- 
eration began a month ago with active 
planning and paper work. To develop 
the public works section of the program, 
there has now been set up a separate 
staff, split into two divisions. One will 
deal with highways, rivers and harbors, 
and federal works in general; the other 
with city, county and state public works, 
other than highways, and with housing 
and private construction for public use. 

Spalding Setup Changed 

Both were to be headed by Col. 
George R. Spalding, division engineer 
of the Upper Mississippi River Division 
of the War Department and member of 
the Mississippi River Commission. Col- 
onel Spalding had taken personal charge 
of the Federal Works and delegated 
state and municipal work to Col. Henry 
M. Waite, general manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal Co. and former 
city manager of Dayton and Cincinnati 
respectively, 

On top of this, President Roosevelt 
announced last Saturday a special board 
of public works consisting of the Sec- 
retaries of the Interior, War, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor Departments, 
the Atroney General, the Director of the 
Budget, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Robert and Colonel Spalding. And, 
upsetting the original program, he also 
appointed Col. Donald H. Sawyer “to 
exercise temporarily the office of Federal 
Emergency Administrator of Public 
Works.” Colonel Sawyer has been for 
2 years director of the Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board, coordinating 
the construction work of 120 odd fed- 
eral agencies, and before that was sec- 
retary of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, and with the Heat- 
ing Board of Trade of New York City. 

All Departments Used 

To mobilize an immediate program 
for federal public works, all the gov- 
ernment departments were drawn on and 
here the structure of a coordinating staff 
is at hand. Carefully selected projects 
ready to go ahead total close to $400 
millions, with only a few post offices 
included. 
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The biggest job will be the handling 
of the state and city public works, of 
which lists have been compiled through 
the governors, mayors, and other local 
executives. Complete skeleton organi- 
zation plans have been worked out for 
the operating staff of this division. The 
purpose is to decentralize authority and 
avoid the danger of bottlenecking the 
work in reviewing offices. So 47 dis- 
trict administrators have been estab- 
lished, roughly one to each state, each 
having his own financial, legal and tech- 
nical advisors, accountants, and inspec- 
tors. To relieve them of the burden of 
disbursing responsibilities, local dis- 
bursing officers of the army corps of en- 
gineers will make payments on the 
vouchers of the district administrators. 
Each district administrator will also ap- 
point an advisory council of private citi- 
zens of outstanding character. 

Auxiliary to this direct line organiza- 
tion, are 10 regional or divisional groups 
with a field engineer and a division ex- 
aminer in Washington to expedite the 
work. There is also a housing division 
and a division of private projects that 
will deal with the several hundred proj- 
ects remaining in the hands of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, where 
responsibility of construction has been 
abolished by the Recovery Act. 

Can Make Quick Decisions 

The system is keyed to quick adjust- 
ment of legal, financial and technical 
complications. District administrators 
are direct representatives of the chief 
administrator and exercise his full 
power. They will make all decisions 
and carry out all contracting and super- 
vision in their territories, subject only 
to the veto of the chief administrator. 

These men were instructed by tele- 


Jobs Before Sunrise 


Pre-recovery plan pickup in employment, payrolls, an‘ 
wage rates lifts purchasing power near last year’s. 


SECRETARY PERKINS issued a warning 
when the May records on employment 
and payrolls turned out exceptionally 
favorable. She was evidently alarmed 
that the public might gather the impres- 
sion that the depression was entirely 
relegated to history by a 4.8% gain in 
employment and a sharper rise of 
11.5% in payrolls during May. In past 
years, manufacturing establishments re- 








“TEMPORARY ADMINISTR \TOR” 
—Colonel Spalding’s appointment 
made on merit, raised a row politi 
cally, so Roosevelt appointed ( 
Donald H. Sawyer “temporari 
handle the public works program 
while he cruised to Campobe! 






gtaph to set up their offices, \ 
assistance of the district offices 
Army Engineer Corps. They 
located in federal or state buildi: 
connected with Washington by 
typewriter. They will personally 
an assistant district administrat 
emergency examiners, an office m 
These appointments are not gove: 
civil service. Two stenographer 
file clerks, one auditor with two 
ants, and a teletype operator, 
appointed from civil service lists 
nical advisors will be retained as 1 
at $25 a day. All appointments : 
confirmed by Colonel Spaldi: 
office and travel expenditures aut 
by Washington. 




















porting to the federal governn 
employing 50% of the total n 
wage-earners in all manufacturing 
dustries used to reduce their | 
consequently their payrolls in | 
spring months as business act! 

gan to slacken. But after hitting ' 

tom twice in the past 12 months 
July, 1932, and again in March 
employment staged a surprising!y strong 
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tnat almost eliminated losses 
year ago. Even the American 
a of Labor conceded that more 
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000 men were reinstated dur 
and a like number must have 
d to the ranks in May and 
payrolls in manufacturing in 
still than of 
ey were in 1926 and the aver 
ckly wage was only $17.40 
Luxury Lines, ‘Too 
nt data reveal a_ significant 
ning in business activity, extend 
ond the heavy industries of steel 
and textiles into the equipment 
The comeback of beer 
tated the installation of dispens- 
paratus in nearly every and 
Demand for plumbers’ supplies 
this industry a break, forcing a 
vcrease in staff. It probably re 
modernization of old structures! 
as a revival of new residential 
building activity 
worsted concerns | 


LOC 
were less SY 


ury lines. 


town 


flects 
as well 
und non-residential 
Radio, woolen, and 
21% more workers during May 
nearly ©; beverage 
producers, 169; cigar and cigarette 
makers, 16% brick manufacturers, 
turpentine concerns, 13% 
fabricators, 11°. Other lines 
found buying stimulated by the 
it of higher prices or the belief th: it 
he turn in business affairs had at last ar- 
ed included tires, silk, rayon, furni-| 
paints and varnish, carpets, ship 
brass, glass, sawmills, clocks, 
and typewriters. In fact, only 17 
the 89 manufacturing industries 
ered failed to report an increase in 
oyment, and only 8 failed 
payrolls. In most of these, 
xctors explain the decreases 
Wages Better 
setter employment conditions than 
were found in 33 
pared with 12 in April, and 2 other 
stries report that last year’s level 
s been reached. Twenty-six industries 
gher payrolls than in May, 193 
ese having been boosted both by the 
rease in number of employees and 
lengthening of working time. 
rmation of the scattered com- 
leclarations of wage rate increases 
be had from the federal reports 
h indicate that 48 manufacturing 
lishments granted at least a Pp artial 
tion of former scales. This is the 
rest + menses of firms to report in- 
ed rates since January, 1930. Wage 
have not been eliminated, but firms 
ting them were fewer than in any 
since December, 1 Among 
nufacturing 35 con- 
n 9 of the 16 industries surveyed 
te increases. 
York had an unusual May gain 
in employment and 5.8% in 
ith construction supplies, steel 


raft factories, 19¢ 


ather 


to show 
sea- 





ago industries 
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industries, 





furs and textile goods register: | 
irpest gains. 
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@ THE ERIE RAILROAD is ready to assume its full share 
as a partner in the new era of business. @ Fully equipped 
to meet industry’s demands for speedy service, it is the 
contact 


transportation link that insures reliable 


between material sources and markets. @ ERIE’S facilities 


for handling all types of freight are backed up by rigidly 


maintained schedules that insure prompt deliveries. 


@ win OAD SYSTEM 


A Partner éx Glmerica’s Industrial Recovery 














International News 


P.O. O.K.—Postmaster General Farley puts his approval on new federal buildings, 


construction on which has just been released. 


Included, are a federal office 


building for New York, a new post office for St. Louis. 


Job-Getting 


Miss Perkins and Mr. Persons aim to make a national 
market for labor with federal-supervised agencies to find 


the right man for the job—and vice versa. 


COMPLETE organization of the labor 
market is the goal set for the new U. S. 
Employment Service by Miss Perkins. 
She doesn’t refer to trade unionism but 
to a job analysis and placement system 
that will send properly qualified men 
to the jobs where they are needed, save 
others from pounding the sidewalks, 
and save fees paid to private employ- 
ment agencies. 

To develop this system from a chain 
of federal-supervised state employment 
agencies, Miss Perkins has put W. 
Frank Persons in charge. Persons is a 
Harvard lawyer who has been in wel- 
fare work since 1914, when he joined 
the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City. After serving the Amer- 
ican Red Cross as director-general of 
civilian relief during the war, he was 
associated with several industrial firms 
as a specialist on industrial relations, and 
recently with the American Public Wel- 
fare Association as field representative. 

No “Paper” Plans 

He is not kidding himself about his 
job. If President Roosevelt's recovery 
drive goes over the top, 4 million men, 
says he, will go back to work, with 
or without the intervention of the U. S. 
Employment Service. Persons does have 
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ideas on gearing the new service in 
with the industrial recovery and public 
works programs, but he doesn’t intend 
to look foolish by announcing any ex- 
travagant “paper” plans. 

The objective is a countrywide free 
employment exchange that will gain 
the confidence of employers, and thus 
become, in time, the main channel 
through which men and jobs will be 
connected. Mr. Persons will be as- 
sisted by Miss Mary La Dame, the 
former supervising director, who is 
thoroughly grounded in the technique 
that will be followed. Young Mr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, will serve as 
chairman of an advisory committee of 
employers, employees and others, in- 
cluding Frederic Delano, President 
Roosevelt's uncle. Secretary Perkins re- 
gards Mr. Hutchins as ‘a neutral with 
a social point of view.” Mr. Persons 
also will seck cooperation of private 
non-fee services supported by fraternal 
and philanthropic organizations. 

With the funds contributed by the 
federal government on a 50-50 basis, as 
provided in the Wagner law, the states 
will set up and staff the employment 
agencies. Politicians charged that this 


would lay the system open 
but Miss Perkins reminds the 
desires employers to know tl 
agency will receive funds 

ganization plans are approy 
qualifications of its personne! 

The principal weakness of 
ployment services has been 
personnel trained in job ana 
often, a laundry that has 
shaker has met up with a fu: 
Job analysis is the fundament 
wards placing the state ager 
efficient operating basis. Ai 
sential is the maintenance 
records, thus correcting the 
system by which the last man 
walked into an agency gets tl 
at least gets the call when it 

Interstate Exchange 

A responsible executive in 
agency system will be appoint 
tact with headquarters in Wa 
and regional a will be s 
Director Persons to facilitate 
exchange of labor supply. 

Miss Perkins states that ther 
making of a good system in 
states that now have some sort 
employment agencies. Practi 
them have signified their int 
Operate under the provisions 
Wagner law. The Connect 
Minnesota legislatures have 
adopted the provisions of the 
consin and California are ex 
follow next month and Indian 
mitted its plan, pending legis! 
fication. The law authorizes 
partment of Labor to set up 
states where both an existins 
and proper legislative or ex: 
thority are lacking. This will 
with the idea that such states « 
will take over agencies establis! 

Exit the Fee 

Miss La Dame anticipates 
plete absorption of private fee 
agencies, but obviously this 
mark at which to shoot. T! 
appropriation that must cover 
eral government's expenses 
tributions to the states during 
year of operation is only $1.5 
in later years $4 millions. Out 
must come the administratiy 
of Washington headquarters 
expense of maintaining special 
erans and farm labor services 
employment agency for the D 
Columbia. This will be a mo 
similar to the ‘demonstration 
that have been maintained 
York, Philadelphia and Rochest 

The objective of Miss Per! 
her staff is to build an efficient « 
tion that will fill the needs of 
employer and the worker. Or 
questions, the system will | 
neutral. For example, no ma: 
sent to a plant where a stri 
without being told. 
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s. O. Cal. Banks 


Standard Oil openly invests in 
preferred stock of San Francisco 
banking chain. 


SranparD Oil of California plunges 
e banking business by underwrit- 

s5 millions in preferred stock of 
\nglo-California National Bank of 
rancisco. Partners are the Fleis- 

s. Herbert and Mortimer. The 
nderlying idea is to permit Anglo- 
lifornia to divorce its security affiliate, 
National Corp., and give the 

nk funds with which to purchase the 

, California banks in which Anglo- 
National has held controlling interest. 
All this fits in with the new banking 
law. The Fleishackers figured it all out 
ahead of time. The only interest in the 


deal, to the general public, is the revela- 
tion of the fact that Standard Oil of 
California has been there all along. 


Ickes Climbs Down 


Boulder Dam cement is purchased 
for 2c. less plus a few brave 
words. 


BoutpER Dam gets its 400,000 bar- 
rels and the somewhat celebrated case 
of Ickes vs. Cement (BW —J]une17’33) 
is settled. The Secretary of the Interior 
innounced that a contract has been 
irded jointly to the California, 
nolith, Southwestern and Riverside 
rtland Cement companies at $1.40 a 
He stated that bids were twice 
ted at his order because the price 
ed too high and that “notwith- 
nding the storm of protest that to his 
nd indicated an organized campaign 
veaken the resistance of the govern- 
nt," he had insisted that a lower 
was possible and proceeded to 
ly plans for building a government 
But the cement companies ex- 
ssed a desire to meet the wishes of 
government, he said, as is proved 
e¢ concession in price. 
en the statement compares the con- 
price with the original bid of 
a bbl. and claims a saving of 
0. But it neglects to explain 
the bid of $1.55 was for grade 
| and the contract was let for grade 
a special low heat cement on 
the original bid was $1.42. 
) after having pilloried the cement 
‘try as umpatriotic and having 
catened to build a government plant 
t to depress the prevailing stand- 
price, at the moment when Presi- 
‘ent Roosevelt was counseling industry 
t itself on a paying basis, it would 
r that Secretary Ickes has accepted 
small concession to save his face 
¢ in actual money on the price 
this grade—$8,000. 
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“In my opinion Profit Engineering is the 
management book of the age 


SCHNACKE! 
Business Writer 


—G. H. 


“I know that what is in it is worth whil 
and works for I am using it more and mor 
every day.” 

—IRVING A. BERNDT, 


Industrial Engineer. 


“Opens up an entirely new line of thought 
in regard to the possibilities of profit con 
trol and cost reduction.” 
—W. Clement Moore, 
Assistant District Manager 
Wolf & Company 


Profit Engineering 


A pplied Economics in Making Business Profitable 
by C. E. KNoeprer 


Industrial Management Counsellor: Executive Director, Advisory Management 
Corporation, Philadelphia 


with foreword by Fren W. Suis_ey 
Vice-President, Bankers T: New York City 


326 pages, 6 x 9, 45 illustrations, $3.00 


ist Company 


ANY businesses operating unprofitably have been aided by profit engi- 

neering and the Knoeppel Profitgraph. The methods are based on the 

premise that profits are possible, even in the face of reduced volume, by the 
application of this simple “engineering” procedure in business management. 





Now these same methods, developed 
and successfully applied by the author 
in 28 years’ consulting experience, are 
made available to you in this new 


book. 


Are you profit-minded 
. . » 

or volume-minded: 

The procedure described in this book If you feel that a 

has only one objective—to give the ae pr genes 

greatest possible assurance of profit. considerati 

Step by step each element in profit - < 

. . . ° t is the 

engineering is taken up, its results ef Profit Ph 

demonstrated and its application ex- of business 

plained. that you can apply to « 


, 
Note these features 
—The Profitgraph, originated by Mr. 
Knoeppel, is illustrated and its use fully 
explained. The Profitgraph gives the ex- 
ecutive an easily understood picture of 
what his business will do under conditions 

as forecasted. 

—the methods outlined are as definite 
and effective as engineering formulas. 
You are shown how to get a clear picture 
of your profit course, and just as simply 











how to lay down progressive, step-by-step 
procedure for following it. 


—the methods are not intricate or costly 
to apply. They fit any business. 


This book meets needs 
and is of importance to the top 
executive, but tc men in management posi 
tions all along the line, to accountants 
sales and production ofhcers, bankers, et 


current business 


noi only 


There is only one question to ask yourself. Is ending a given period 
with a profit more important to you than volume or any other 
objective? If your answer is yes, then send for this book and see 
what it has to offer. 








McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


find St... New York City 

et to approval or return, Knoeppel's Profit Engincer 
plus a few cents for postage and delivery, or 
ompanied by remittance.) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
Send me for 10 days examination, subj) 
ing At the end of 10 days I will send 33.00 
return the book postpaid (We pay postage on orders acx 


Name ... 


Address. ... .. + Position 


City and State . .Company 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 





























The “New Deal in Banking” 


One possibility under the Glass-Steagall Act is to liquidate 
deposits in closed banks and provide new banking facili- 


ties. 


{HE newly enacted Glass-Steagall bank- 
ing law contains provisions that will 
have far-reaching and revolutionary 
ctlects upon our banking system. What 
made the passage of the act urgent was 
the Seenadiote aid it would give to de- 
positors of many closed banks through- 
out the country, and the support it pro- 
vides for banks that again began to 
wabble in spite of having been licensed 
to open after the bank holiday. Most 
of the failed banks have not yet been 
liquidated, and the freeing of the assets 
they still hold would be an important 
contributory factor to the business re- 
vival the Administration is fostering. 

Relief to depositors in closed banks 
is provided in the new banking law by 
the provision that the new Federal Bank 
Deposit Insurance Corp. (which is to be 
organized by Jan. 1, or sooner if the 
President issues a proclamation) may 
purchase or make loans on the assets of 
the closed member banks. The Admini- 
stration’s tardiness in reopening banks 
has been severcly criticized (page 23). 
Chere will be an effort to get the Presi- 
dent to put the insurance plan in effect 
as early as possible, but it is known he is 
not a deposit insurance enthusiast. 

Moreover, the reorganization and the 
reopening of closed banks may also be 
facilitated by the deposit insurance pro- 
visions, and thus provide banking facili- 
tics for areas now suffering from lack 
of them. Confidence in these new 
banks and, in fact, in all banks, will 
now be maintained because all banks 
will be eligible for temporary insurance 
on all deposits up to $2,500 from the 
date of the President's proclamation 
and, in any event, from January 1 next 
to July 1, 1934. After July 1, 1934, 
the banks will be subject to permanent 
deposit insurance provisions of the law 
viving 1009 deposit insurance on de- 
posits up to and including $10,000. 

Branch Banking 

Another provision that may prove 
immediately helpful is that permitting 
statewide branch banking in states that 
now permit branch banking to state 
chartered institutions. In 9 such states 
these provisions will become imme- 
diately effective and no doubt will have 
considerable influence in _ providing 
banking facilities and banking institu- 
tions in arcas now undersupplied. In a 
number of other states there is under 
consideration legislation extending per- 
missive branch banking to state insti- 
tutions, thereby providing the same 


facilities as for national institutions. Six 





Far-reaching changes are in the offing. 


teen states permit branch banking within 
limited areas and under limited condi- 
tions. In these states, national branch 
banking will be permited in these areas 
and under these conditions. 

The long-term effects upon our bank- 
ing system and our ivakine practices 
are more difficult to forecast. Wall 
Street banks most bitterly oppose the 
deposit insurance provisions in the new 
bill. They regard them as dangerous 
and look upon them as creating an un- 
limited liability for the large banks to 
protect the deposits in the small banks. 
There is talk of secession from the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, and in one or two 
banking offices, where the conclusion 
was reached that Congress might enact 
legislation making it impossible for the 
large banks to withdraw from the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, they were even 
talking wildly of liquidation. How- 
ever, it is extremely unlikely that any 
banks will liquidate or that many banks 
will secede from the Federal Reserve 
system. Only the large commercial 
banks with unquestioned prestige and 
large resources would be able to stand 
alone, even if they were permitted to 
do so. Large banks appreciate perfectly 
that a short and snappy bill could wipe 
out secessions and punish seceders. 

Forces Reserve Membership 

On the other hand, the same deposit 
insurance provisions will force non- 
member banks into the Federal Reserve 
system. The most formidable test of 
the new law will come after the tem- 
porary guarantee provisions have ex- 
pired, when a showdown, disclosing 
which non-member banks have been 
unable to secure membership, will be 
necessary. Those in the know arguc 
that thousands of non-member banks 
are operating which could not pass the 
test of membership. The questionable 
future for thousands of small banks 
throughout the country which cannot 
qualify for membership in the Federal 
Reserve system under the deposit insur- 
ance plan will bring about (in connec- 
tion with the branch bank provisions) 
probably one of the most revolutionary 
changes in our banking system. The 
choice is between extinction and mem- 
bership. Extinction will make branch 


banking necessary. 

Aside from their troubles with re- 
spect to the deposit guarantee provi- 
sions, the large banks of New York look 
ruefully at the prospect of having ulti- 
mately withdrawn out of town deposits 

ae 


of correspondent non-member 








held as reserves in the large cit 
According to the latest Federal 
statement, New York commer 
hold $1.4 billions of deposits 


banks. The shifting of such 
even when spread over a per 
year, would impose great strai 
the New York banks and wo 
important deflationary conseque 
forcing New York banks to ca 
and liquidate their assets. The | 
Reserve banks will have to han 
problem gingerly, and it may | 
sary to accompany the change | 
open market purchases. 
Even the process of joining « 
eral Reserve system by a large 1 
of small non-member banks, who 
have to subject themselves to rig 
amination in order to be clig 
participate in deposit insurance 
leges, would necessitate much 
tion in the interior, and fro: 
standpoint also would have a det 
ary effect. On the whole, therc 
danger that the interior banks 
gage in a competition for liqui 
danger that the Federal Reserve 
must be prepared to neutralize 
Divorcing Affiliates 
The realignment of the security 
ness involving the divorce of tl 
curity athliates from commercial 
the relinquishment of security d& 
by some private banks and deposit 
ness by others, also will bring 
reaching changes. The most import 
security athliates in the busines 
those of the National City Bank 
Guaranty Trust Company and the | 
National Bank. These must be dis; 
of or liquidated. What the new 
will be is difficult to forecast. W 
Street right now is wary about the 
security business, largely because 
provisions in the new “truth in s 
ity’’ act are not yet well understo 
Private Banking Deposits 
Then there is the provision whi 
prohibits investment bankers fron 
cepting deposits. Private bankers 
not yet decided what they will 
the choice given them between giving 
up the security business or giving 
the deposit banking business. | 
othcérs of J. Pierpont Morgan & 
and Kuhn Loeb & Co. have declined ' 
make statements although 1t ts unof! 
cially discussed that the Morgan 
will accept deposits and will go « 
the business of the issuing of sect 
Morgan partners have testified in Was! 
ington that they consider the dcposit 
business more lucrative but their rej 
tion is built on the security busu 
Such firms as Lehman Bros., D 
Read & Co., and Goldman Sachs & ‘ 
consider themselves unaffected b 
they have little deposit business. 
On the whole the 34 sections of the 
Glass-Steagall bill have effective 
tightened many loopholes, have S 
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gid supervisions of the capital 
and the investment policies of 
hanks, and have laid a foundation 
re reaching changes. Revolution- 
these changes appear now, it 1s 
question 1n informed circles 

¢ these provisions go far enough 


Ny 


Closed Banks 


in providing for an adequate and safe 
banking system that will emit commer- 
cial credit in sufficient volume and con- 
tinuity to protect American industry, 
agriculture and commerce from the re- 
curring depressions that accompany 
credit deflation. 


More than 1,100 member banks and 3,900 others still 
are closed, tying up $5 billions in deposits, and criticism 
of Administration inaction grows. 


WaASHINGTON—More than 1,100 mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System 
still are closed. Only 400 have been 
reopened since the end of the bank 


noluday 

Moreover, the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Comptroller 
seem cold and indifferent toward any 
of the plans —— for speeding up 
the process of releasing billions of dol- 
irs of frozen deposits. 

A storm was gathering in Congress, 
particularly in the Senate, over this 
ssue. The Administration escaped a 
scathing attack only because of the leg- 
islative jam at adjournment. Since ad- 
uurnment, the dissatisfaction has been 
ncreasing. Senators point out that the 
whole program of the government is 
to raise prices and stimulate business 
tivity. Release of frozen deposits 
would enable recipients to play their 
part in business revival; meanwhile, 


luable as the price level rises. 
Another way to look at it is that an 
inflation may so greatly increase the 
lue of bank assets that many of them 
automatically will become liquid again, 
without further assistance. It might be 
argued that it would make little dif- 
ference whether depositors eventually 
got all their dollars, when their pur- 
chasing power had declined to 70%, or 
70% of their dollars when the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar was 100. But 
while they wait, they cannot use their 
money, there is no escaping that point. 
No government department will sup- 
ply figures on the amount of deposits 
in closed institutions. Vincent Bendix, 
industrialist, and Frank H. Schrenk, 
Philadelphia banker, sponsor an esti- 
mate that $5 billions is tied up in 5,000 
closed banks—1,100 member banks, and 
»,900 non-member. That is more pur- 
hasing power by 50% than will be 
released by the whole $3.3 billion pub- 
c works program of the government. 
The slowness with which the gov- 
crament is moving may be read in the 
hgure Mar. 29, there were 5,387 
er banks open and 1,307 closed. 
91 more had opened, making 
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5,478: while 1,211 were still closed. 
Perhaps 100 more—20 a week—have 
reopened since. 

Senator Vandenberg (Mich.) is bit- 
ter because the Treasury would not 
adopt the Michigan plan, so called. It 
would divide the assets of a closed 
bank into 3 parts: (1) liquid assets, 
payable immediately to depositors; (2) 
slow assets, known to be sound—pay- 
able to depositors in scrip for local cir- 
culation; (3) doubtful assets, the se- 
curity behind a special preferred stock, 
to be retired when and as possible. 

Some estimates give 609% of closed 
bank assets as belonging in class 1. 
Obviously, the Michigan plan would 
release a vast amount of buying power 
at once. The estimate is based on 
reports from state bank authorities to 
various senators. 

Secretary Woodin threw the Mich- 
igan plan right out of the window. 
Proponents never were given any good 
reason. They conjecture the Secretary 
felt it might kill forever a lot of small 
banks. The Michigan plan, of course, 
would hang a big sign on the front 
of every bank proclaiming its condi- 
tion, the minute the percentage of slow 
and dubious assets was announced. 

The Comptroller's office has been 
doing about the only constructive work ; 
it has been doing its utmost to per- 
suade some of the larger banks to take 
over smaller institutions that are full of 
“good, but slow’’ paper. This takes 
time, and delay is what irks critics. 
Usually such plans necessitate a certain 
amount of public subscription to stock. 
A roaring bull market has seemed to 
many investors a lot more attractive 
place for their money. 

Reinforcing the angry senators, the 
National Depositors’ Committee has 
just appeared on the scene, headed by 
Mr. Schrenk, with Mr. Bendix partici- 
pating as representative of the Commit- 
tee for the Nation. Its plan is for the 
R.F.C. to take over the sound assets of 
closed banks and pay the depositors at 
once. So far, it has been greeted no 
more cordially in official quarters than 
advocates of the Michigan plan. 
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“You may be interested to 


know,” wrote a_ galvanized 
products manufacturer, ‘that I 


have contracted for my year's 
supply of zinc on the basis of 


E.&M.J. quotations 


“Both sides agreed that your 


paper's proved reliability made 
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close of the metal-market week each 
W ednesday it 
evening lta price 


news are obtained 
through conner 
ability only. You will find it depend- 
able throughout. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


opening speech to delegates of 66 countries. 


First picture of the sessions in 
Microphones and loudspeakers add a modern touch to the meeting. 


London 


Progress in London 


Through the clouds of pessimism there is a ray of hope 
in Britain’s move to cooperate in a general price-raising 
program, in repeated demands for restricted production. 


Mucu of what is said in the formal 
sessions of any great conference, and a 
great the material ladled 


the press” by carefully con 


very deal of 
out to 
trolled press bureaus needs to be sifted 
by a neutral authority before the true 
trend can be determined. 

Never was this more necessary 
this weck at the World Economi 
ference im London. European corre 
spondents tor Business Week attempted 
to do this, found that accomplishments 
could be summarized quite briefly, and 
that results were probably less pessimis 
tic and less confusing than indicated 

News Is Controlled 

In the first place, the British seem to 
be pretty well in charge of all of the 
news released to the press. Until the 
middle of the week they were swayed 
in their reports by a prejudice in favor 
of the French stand for currency 
stabilization and against what they 
termed the “divided and very uncertain” 
stand of the American delegation. It 
the typical defensive sort of atti 
which might be expected when 
well-informed authorities in both coun 


than 
( On- 


Wwials 
til 


LulGi¢c 
trices had admitted before the conference 
that the United States held a very strong 
hand with at least several tricks 

Then came the proposal from 
Britain's shrewd Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, Neville Chamberlain, stating 
that it was ‘‘vital that wholesale prices 
be raised to a level sufficient to yield a 


sure 
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return to producers of primary com- 
modities, and to restore the world’s eco- 
nomic equilibrium.” To accomplish 
this lifting of world prices, the keeper 
of the British treasury suggested that 
central banks throughout the world co- 
operate in a policy to provide cheap and 
plentiful credit through open market 
operations by central banks. 

As Business Week pointed out last 
week, Great Britain has a special inter- 
cst in raising prices on basic commodi- 
ties. Various members of the Empire 
are among the largest producers of half 
a dozen raw materials. Much of 
Britain's prosperity depends on their 
prosperity. British loans can be paid 
only if debtors can sell their produce 
at higher prices 

The move by Mr. Chamberlain defi- 
nitely shifts the British stand toward 
the American. Complete accord prob- 
ably will come only after considerable 
bargaining, during which the British 
will no continue to urge cur- 
rency stabilization. The really healthy 
sign is that bargaining has started, and 
hat delegations will alter their stands 
if they get something in return 

A second development 
has not yet taken definite form. In al- 
most every group there is talk of the 
controlled production.” It 
is not surprising. Controls have been 
set up in almost every country. In some 
they have been more successful than in 


doubt 


ubiquitous 


need of 


show 5 
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some 
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will be ready to talk business w! 

meeting gets down the agenda t 

duction and distribution.” 
Beyond these 


was little that is significant. Mr 
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development 


personal proposal that ther 
10% tariff reduction looks n 
feasible to the London Conferer 
it did to President Roosevelt 
Pittman’s proposal that all 


Ld 


agree to reduce the gold cover ot 


10% to 25% 


silver as 


trom 
using 


currencies 
optior ol 
the cover won a fair hearing. It 
fit in with any plan for currency 
Finally, the Soviet delegati 
withdraw, 


sion. 
posed that nations 
tive of the motives underlying tl 
legislative and administrative n 
having the nature of economi 


sion or disc rimination agaimst any 


try.” Nationalism is still runn: 
high in the conference hall for t 
get much of a hearing on suc 
posal, practical As it Is. 


There Is Progress 


Despite the first gloomy rep 


good deal can still be expecte 
the conference As the 
public is getting a clearer underst 
of the world’s ills. And it must 
forgotten that many of the 
ments represented at the Londor 
ing can stand only if they bri 
something concrete to show t 
torates. This constant press 
likely to dissolve many hot-head 
posals to “give up and go hom 


least, 
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' Business Abroad 


Conference uncertainties retard business recovery. Price- 


raising policies get wider 


backing. Large favorable 


May trade balance weakens Germany’s case for transfer 


moratorium. 


British-Japanese trade war only prelimi: 


naries to new trade agreement. Soviets visit Tokyo. 


Europe 


FuROPEAN News Bureau (Cahble)— 
Pa the recent buoyancy has been 
taken out of business in Europe by the 
ontinuing uncertainties presented by 
delegations at London. Stocks 


to 


icKering 
1s the rumors of currency stabilization 
ame out of London, picked up again as 
soon as the rumor was denied, thus fur- 
nishing President Roosevelt with a con- 
rete example of the necessity for free- 
om to cheapen the dollar if he is to 
carry out his policy of raising prices. 

Europe is divided into camps. France 
has the backing of Germany, Italy, and 
Holland in demanding currency stabili- 
zation. British support of the French 
stand is less obvious since the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer offered his resolution 
that central banks cooperate in a policy 
of cheapening credit through open mar- 
ket operations, but there ts not yet an 
Anglo-American “bloc’’ backing infla- 
tion of prices (page24). The British 
will do a good deal of dickering before 
they swing wholeheartedly behind the 
scheme, 

Germany’s maneuverings this weck 
are generally resented abroad. The 
transter moratorium on long-term credits 
has caused British bondholders to unite 
for firm action. American bondholders 
have sent a vigorous protest to Berlin. 
When the May foreign trade report was 
issued in Germany showing the largest 
tavorable balance of any month this year, 
resentment increased. It is the conten- 
tion of foreigners that Germany can con- 
tinue to meet service charges for some 
time yet, and that if the recovery which 
‘ evident in Germany as well as in other 
countries continues, there may be no 
need to discontinue payments abroad. 

Nazi Demand Vexes London 

Beyond this move by Germany, there 
was the tactless demand in London this 
week that the former colonies be re- 
turned to the Germans. It is a demand 
which at various times has had some 
ympathy abroad, but it is a highly poli- 
tical question and might seriously 
copardize the conference if pressed. 

Industrial recovery continues slowly 

every country. Britain is 
probably making the most striking prog- 
ess. France is moving more slowly. A 
few proposal has been made to increase 


appropriation for public works. 
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Tax returns in several countries 
showed improvement in April, the last 
month reported. 


Great Britain 


Business still expanding though 
Conference uncertainties have re- 
moved buoyancy. Industrial ex- 
pansion continues slowly. 


LONDON (Cable)—British business is 
under the influence of the conference 
and so is less buoyant this weck than 
it has been, though the tone is still 
good. Both stocks and commodities 
lagged during the days when stabiliza- 
tion of world currencies was rumored, 
but both soared later as the dollar 
sagged. This new price rise is largely 
artificial, Unemployment is declining 
slowly, and iron and steel production 
is slightly up, but progress is slow. 
Most encouraging signs of recovery are 
still the reports from the north that 
industry is steadily improving. 

Pessimism was general when the 
stabilization rumor was blasted. A good 
deal of interest is now attached to the 
coming visit of Professor Moley. It 
is hoped that there will be some agree- 
ment among the central banks to keep 
the dollar, unofficially, within an agreed 
price range. 

British Are Divided 

There are 2 groups in Britain trying 
to influence the British delegation. One 
group would link the pound sterling to 
the gold group (now headed by 
France) and ignore the Americans. An- 
other would link the pound to the dol- 
lar and join Washington in a coopera- 
tive plan for inflation. Developments 
are uncertain, but it seems more prob- 
able in London that Britain will follow 
the former plan. Certainly Senator 
Pittman’s proposals to reduce the gold 
backing of currencies and incorporate 
a fixed proportion of silver in this 
backing has won little support in the 
City. London's strong silver party 
may exert considerable influence before 
the conference ends. 

The demand of Germany this weck 
that her colonies be returned to her has 
greatly vexed the British. Despite the 
fact that there has long been a group in 
Britain which favored the return of 
certain of the African colonies to Ger- 
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political question into an ilread 
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waning symy 
lerite Reich Also 
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Germany, to the exclusion of the inter 
of the 
bought their German 
British banking syndicates 

Tarift the 
so far have been only desultory The 
British stand, 
Lower tariffs are to be desired but muct 
more vexing than tariffs is the question 
of quotas, to which the British pledged 
themselves at Ottawa and which they 
refuse now to abandon. 
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Germany 


Industrial recovery spotty; securi- 
ties prices weak. New interna- 
tional antagonisms. Foreign trade 
shows unexpected pickup. 

been 
political devel- 


BERLIN (Cable)—Germany has 
strongly influenced by 
opments this week. 
sagged as a result, and industrial re 
covery lagged. 

Outstanding developments from the 
domestic point of view were the dk 
fiant moves by Chancellor Dollfuss of 
Austria to curb all Nazi activities 
within his country. Penalties for 
breach of the Chancellor's demands are 
drastic. Germans are enraged. The 
Dollfuss government represents, to the 
Germans, the French influence in Aus 
tria which prevented the Anschluss 2 
years ago and which now prevents 
closer tics between the 2 countries 

At the same time, and_ probably 
pressed as a counter move by Berlin, 
Chanceiior Hitler has been conducting 
trade discussions with the head of the 
Hungarian government. Germany 
politically, is almost isolated. A pact 
with Hungary would be a new move 
which might lead to further trade agre« 
ments with the countries of Central and 
Southeastern Europe. 

False Step at London 

Germans generally consider Hugen 
berg’s appeal at London for a return of 
the German colonies a clumsy tactical 
error. It comes at a time when Ger 
many can ill afford to alicnate what 
ever foreign friends she still has. 

Foreign trade returns for May, just 
announced, show a vast unexpected im- 
provement. Despite the various boy 
cotts ‘against German goods, exports are 
up 11%. Imports increased 4°, show- 
ing a reviving demand for raw mat 
rials for industry. 

The increase in exports spread over 
most fields of finished goods except 


Securities have 


any 
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textiles, and to most countries except 
France. It leaves Germany with a 
favorable trade balance of more than 
$25 millions, the largest for any month 
this year and ample to service the for- 
eign obligations on which Germans 
have just declared a moratorium. Un- 
expected as the improvement is, and 
as uncertain as it is that future months 
will continue to show improvement, 
the position of the Reichsbank in de- 
manding a transfer moratorium is 
greatly weakened. 
Woolworth Advertises 

Americans in Berlin are considerably 
interested in recent Woolworth adver- 
tising. There are more than 80 stores 
in the Woolworth chain in Germany. 
Several new stores which were to be 
opened this spring were not allowed to 
open due to the Hitler ban prohibiting 
all new retail stores, but particularly 
new department stores and new units in 
a chain, 

From the first, there has been no spe- 
cial prohibition on Woolworth as a 
toreign store. Legislation has applied 
equally te all chains. W ool worth, 
nevertheless, is making a definite ap- 
peal for German sympathy in recent ad- 
vertising. Featured in advertisements 
this week were the reports that the 
Woolworth Co. bought more than $7 
millions worth of German goods for 
consumption in Woolworth stores in 
other countries; that more than 90% of 
the goods sold in Woolworth stores in 
Germany are of German origin; that 
Woolworth pays German landlords each 
year in rent more than $1 million; 
that Woolworth provides jobs for more 
than 4,000 German employees. 

The campaign against chain and de- 
partment stores in Germany has sub- 
sided somewhat lately but a sales tax 
is now being —— which plans 
highly graduated progressive tax rates 
for department and chain stores with 
high annual turnover. 


France 


Business unchanged. General 
disappointment over London Con- 
ference. Growing antagonism to 
Germany. 

Paris (Wireless)—French reaction to 
the World Economic Conference is ex- 
pressed typically in Le Temps this 
week: “It would be difficult not to 
recognize that the London Conference 
is a disillusion, at least for those who 
have placed any hope in it of arriving 
at a solution of the international eco- 
nomic puzzle.” 

France's stubborn demands for a re- 
turn to the gold standard as a prere- 
quisite to all other accomplishments at 
London have brought no results. 
Stabilization, which for a few days was 
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reported possible, has again fallen into 
the background. The uniting of efforts 
to raise prices now occupies first atten- 
tion. Where the other nations at the 
conference are impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of Professor Moley, France is 
inclined to look on him as a Greek 
bringing gifts which, probably, “will 
be not at all suitable to European 
tastes.” The French know they have 
made no headway with their demands 
at London. Naturally, they view the 
proceedings with mistrust. 

Business meanwhile is 
Unemployment continues to decline 
slowly. Industrial activity is greater 
than a year ago but there is no marked 
activity. The Bourse was quiet this 
week. 

Balk German Aspirations 

The Austrian situation has attracted 
some attention. The decree in Vienna 
that Austrian Nazis are to be muzzled 
meets with French approval, but the 
need to meet the French share of the 
B.L.S. loan to the Austrians is a worry. 
It is obvious that the public is in no 
frame : mind to subscribe to such a 
loan. For political reasons, and with 
political pressure, it is likely to be ab- 
sorbed by French banks. France knows 
that the most effective way of balking 
an Austro-German Anschluss is by sup- 
porting the present Austrian govern- 
ment. The public is less certain that 
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THERE GOES THE MAIL- 
Bremen and the Europa. 
leave the catapults. 


it wants to share financially 
the outcome of which is ur 

Another show of ten 
Germany came this week wit 
that France will raise tariff 
items of import, most of wl 
past have come from Germar 
direct answer to Berlin’s re 
increase. 

Americans Affecte«! 

France, in the budget, mak 
changes in tax regulations vy 
est foreigners. Co-operative « 
which are largely French 
heretofore were exempted f: 
tion on commercial profits, 
after be assessed like any ot 
pany, but only after reductior 
dends or premiums have bee: 
members. Other countries hav 
taken similar steps. 

Another item has finally p 
to a simple method used by 
firms to avoid paying out too 
their profits to the governm 
law affects numerous Ameri 
panies with affiliations in Fra: 
ticularly Franco-American  « 
panies). According to the 
law, both subsidiaries of for 
panies operating in France at 
companies with affiliations al 
forbidden transferring either | 
losses from the parent compar 
subsidiary, or vice versa. 


-Ship-to-shore air mail service starts agai! 
Bigger planes than in the experimental {| 

Mail to Business Week last week was flown acros t 
put on the ship, catapulted to New York while 650 miles away, deliver d ad 


earlier, 4} days from Berlin to 42nd St. 
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Latin America 


Brazil carries out plans to liqui- 
date frozen commercial _ bills. 
Sugar conference may help Cuba. 


Nio news out of Latin America has yet 
psed Brazil's plan to thaw blocked 
lar accounts. Negotiations have 
ader way all week to put the plan 


wen ul “ 
Claims must be filed be 


ration. 
‘Tune 30. 
Two questions have risen among the 
creditors in this country. The new plan 
provides that their old debts will be 
ed over 72 months. So far there 
provision for discounting the 
ilian government's notes which will 
ivered July Commercial banks 

t in the habit of accepting for 
int notes with such distant ma- 
turi There was a rumor all weck that 
¢ R.F.C. had been requested to make 
provision for discounting, but no 

€ announcement has yet been 


no 


The other question was raised by 
lers of Brazilian bonds, the bulk of 
hich are now in default. Interest and 
nortization payments are being made 
most cases in milreis into accounts in 
Brazilian banks, but so far there has 
been insufficient foreign exchange to 
le for the transfer. Bondholders 
yet have made no concerted protest 
wer the discriminatory treatment, but 
€ question may yet arise. 

Two other minor items appeared in 
the news this week. The first was the 
innouncement that American sugar in- 
terests would meet in a general con- 
ference on June 27, at which an effort 
will be made to allot the domestic sugar 

narket among the various sources of 
supply. In view of President Roose- 
velt's suggestion that Cuba be given a 
larger share of the market, there is con- 
siderable interest in the forthcoming 
meeting 

In San Francisco there was an an- 
nouncement that a large coffee coopera- 
tive might be formed to stimulate the 
sale in this country of Mexican coffee. 


Far East 


New threats to Japan’s export 
markets. Russia, Manchukuo, 
and Japan open formal negotia- 
tions for deal on Chinese Eastern. 


JAPAN’s battle for world textile markets 
is still the most significant business de- 
velopment in the Orient. With the 
India market banned to Japanese ex- 
porters of cotton goods except when 
‘hey pay exorbitant duties, Japan con- 
tir with plans to retaliate. As a 
of defiance, 500 bales of Turkish 

re purchased during the week, 
missions were named to study 
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the possibilities of increasing the p 
chase of Chinese and African 
An ofhcial delegation, meanwhile, 
left for India where representatives of 
the 2 countries will meet at Simla in 
July to discuss possibilities for improv- 
ing the situation 

Another threat to export trade reached 
Tokyo during the weck in a report frem 
the Japanese consul-general at Sydney, 
Australia. It intimated in this 
communication that the Australian gov 
ernment is making a study of Japanese 
imports which may be the forerunner 
of some announcement of tariff in- 
creases. Depreciation of the Japanese 
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ter of greatest interest is the 
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sale of the 
Soviet share in the Chinese Eastern Rail 
way to Japan 
it will be accepted by China as a break 
of the last hold Nanking still can claim 
on Manchuria The conference ts 


Scheduled to open on June 25. 


If this is accomplished, 


What's New in Britain 


British manufacturers search for new products. 


Gren- 


fell waterproof, smoke preventor, and household coke 


offered on market. 


LONDON—The urge of British indus- 
tries to expand home markets now that 
many of their foreign outlets have been 
barred by tariffs, plus the pressure by 
the Tariff Commission to fill the needs 
heretofore supplied from abroad or 
give up the protection of the new tariffs, 
is bringing new domestic products to 
the home market daily. 

Americans will probably be interested 
in the new rainproof material being 
produced in Lancashire and called 
“Grenfell Waterproof.” The material, 
which is being used for hats, coats, and 
gloves, is something between ordinary 
weatherproof cloth and rubber-finished 
goods. It is capable of resisting the 
heaviest weather, is very light, and has 
a silk finish. Although it can be made 
as light as silk, it is less easy to tear 
than ordinary mackintosh. 

Made for Labrador 

Manufacture was started by Burnley 
to meet the needs of Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell in his medical and scientific work 
in Labrador. It has been adopted by 
the present climbing party at Mt. 
Everest. The material is now being 
featured in London shops. Makers 
state that special yarns, special weaving, 
and the best dying are as important in 
the making of the cloth as is the proc- 
ess of waterproofing. 

Britain’s newest brand of rust-resist- 
ing steel has been offered on the market 
recently under the trade name of Dalzo 
So far it has been successfully utilized 
in the construction of lightships, sewage 
tanks, tubes and pipes. Colvilles, Ltd., 
Scottish steelmakers, are the manufac- 
turers. 

An innovation in smoke prevention 
has been brought to perfection at Shef- 
field. The eliminator has been success 
fully applied to locomotives and marine 


Less successful at novelties. 


Complete elimina- 


is claimed. The 


boilers on tug boats 
tion of black smoke 
apparatus is casily fitted, requires no 
structural alteration to the interior of 
the boiler or interferenece with the 
flues or grates. It is automatic. 
Cheaper Fuel Possible 

The principle is that of introducing 
steam-driven secondary air over the fire 
in such a way that it is pre-heated and 
meets the volatile gases that are given 
off from fresh fired coal with consider 
able turbulence. Black smoke is never 
formed and the efficiency of the 
is increased through better combustion 
In many cases, a cheaper fucl has been 
utilized successfully. The manufactur 
ers are Thomas Firth & John Brown 
Ltd., producing under license from th 
British Smoke Eliminator Co., of 
London. 

A coke, especially adapted to use in 
the home, is being produced by the 
Randolph Coal Co., of Durham It 
can be lighted with paper and _ sticks 
in a kitchen grate like coal. 

The British have never 
cially successful in creating 
Lewis's—Britain’s biggest retail dep 
ment store chain—recently staged 
exhibit of home-manufactured novelties 
The public was pretty critical but 4 ex 
hibits attracted considerable attention 
One was an inexpensive adaptation of 
neon lighting for mames and house 
numbers. Flappers created an imme 
diate demand for an illuminated make 
up mirror small enough to be carried 
in a purse but large enough to be use 
ful at the movies. An economy novelty 
was a suitcase on tiny wheels, planned 
to save tipping porters The new in 
terest in gardening probably stimulated 
the. inventor of the weeding stool, with 
a kind of rocking horse motion. 
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The Figures of the Week 


Commodity prices recover from sinking spell induced 


by currency stabilization talk. Electric power, coal, 
steel, and carloadings continue to lift general business 
index. Organization still bothers steel and coal concerns. 


PROGRESS in the organization of leading 
industries is proceeding as rapidly as 
can be expected considering the numer- 
ous difficulties and compromises that 
have to be tackled. Uncertainty over the 
effects of establishing minimum wages 
and shorter working periods on costs and 
hence on price quotations is disturbing 
both buyers and sellers. While higher 
prices are anticipated by both, the pos- 
sible extent remains an enigma. Buyers 
are therefore eager to protect themselves 
as far in advance as possible, while sell- 
ers are hesitant that their quotations 
might prove inadequate to cover increas- 
ing costs. The new processing taxes to 
be levied on agricultural products to- 
gether with the strenuous efforts to be 
made for output reduction—particularly 
in wheat and cotton—are bound to lift 
prices eventually. But how much ? 


Steel is an outstanding example of the 
general predicament brought about by 
the new industrial organization for re- 
covery. Pressure for materials from a 


broad variety of consumers continues to 
necessitate greater activity in spite of the 
approach of the summer months. Dow, 
Jones estimates that during the week 
ending June 19, independent ingot pro- 
ducers were using 55% of their capacity, 
while U. S. Steel now hits 38%. De- 
mand for prompt delivery is taxing the 
facilities of the mills. Second quarter 
contracts based on low prices are now 
approaching an end. Some of this 
represents speculative purchases, but the 
bulk of steel going to the automobile 
industry, at least, has been fabricated at 
once. Mills are reluctant to quote third 
quarter prices until they can determine 
the effect of the new legislation. Pro- 
tective clauses are often inserted in con- 
tracts to take care of possible additions 
to costs. 

The persistent improvement in retail 
motor sales continues to surprise manu- 
facturing concerns themselves, though 
whatever gains are made in employ- 
ment and payrolls in any part of the 
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May production estimated | 
tional Automobile Chambe; 
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figure excludes Ford’s output 
another 50,000 might be ad 
would make the month the | 
July, 1931. Sales based on re: 
25 states indicate that May p! 
165,000 new passenger cars 11 
of the public, a 40% increas: 
and 20% ahead of a year ag 
Steel Demand Broad 

Meantime other fields are : 
New recruits are turning up 
spreads or fear of price increa 
home. With rising freight t 
the railroads may add their wei; 
lengthening line of steel cons 
small volume of rail business 
way to the books, while the « 
repair shops has increased t! 
bars, plates, and shapes. Str 
nage, according to the Iron A 
22,800 tons, the largest with « 
tion since February. Road, 1 
other building projects shoul 
a long absent stimulus to this | 
the steel industry. 

Measured by the volume of 
made by check which in the 
business year is thought to 
about 90% of all business tras 
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PRODUCTION 


Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 


TRADE 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 


FINANCE 


(millions) 





*Preliminary tRevised 


Steel Ingot Operation (°) of capacity) 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks basis) . 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average, ‘1 ,000 cars) “eter 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) . ; eee eer 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
| 
| Money in Circulation (daily average, millions). . 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)... : 
Iron and Steel (STEEL composite, ton)... 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.).. 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 


Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) . 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks( millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). . 

Interest Rates —Call Loans (daily average, renewal). 
Interest Rates —Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) BO 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber)....................65-. 











Five-Year 
Latest Preceding Year Average 
Week Week Ago (1928-1932 
*64.1 162.2 56.7 
48 46 16 58 
oecce $2,978 $5,795 $16,793 
*906 t913 663 26 
1,578 1,542 1,442 88 





eee ee 94 92 84 141 

64 63 62 94 

$2,711 $2,938 $2,848 $4,882 

BS oh SPD PENI $5,742 $5,784 $5,485 $4,830 





$.72 $.71 $.46 $.94 
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. $28.75 $28.75 $29.52 $33.25 
A rE Se ee eee $.078 $.078 $.052 $.114 

Re ee ee ey 63.5 62.7 59.3 82.1 


$2,207 $2,216 $2,277 $1,415 
$16,521 $16,485 $16,947 
$4,761 $4,769 $5,726 
$3,798 $3,742 $4,265 
$782 $699 $402 $3,106 
me aad $99.05 $100.12 $76.54 $138.60 
wareke news $84.45 $84.60 $70.97 $90.42 
1% 1% 2.5% 4.1 
eo 1}-2% 1}-2% 23-22% 3.8 
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The weekly index of gencral busi- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
compiled by The Business Week 
from 8 series of weekly figures 
—steel mill operations, building 
coal 
power 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, and 
It shows 
the current level of the average 
daily physical volume of busi- 
ness as compared with the normal 
for the season and the year. Nor- 
mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general 
business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year- 
to-year growth had occurred. For 
further explanation see The Busi- 
ness Week, May 7, 1930, p. 39. 








pro- 
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activity thus far in June is holding up 
well. During the first week of the cur- 
rent month, check volume both within 
New York City and outside of this 
financial center made a gain of over 
6%, while the succeeding week ending 
lune 14 saw a slight recession, having 
) important significance. During the 
ll month of May, check transactions 
n New York City gained 16% over 
April, while in the 140 cities outside, an 
3.56 gain occurred. New York, aided 
increased speculative activity of 
irkets, even ran 8% ahead of 
32, a situation that has persisted into 
June 
Currency Circulation Declines 
Outstanding currency has been steadily 
reasing since the peak reached in 
making the shrinkage equal to 
However, the $5.7 billions vol- 
is still excessive and fluctuations no 
represent changes in trade so 
s a return of money to banks and 
reasury. In this connection it is of 
that the Department of Justice 
vestigating some 15,000 alleged 
arders discovered 183 holding 
1 million dollars that have refused 
rn the precious metal. Over 
of the hoarders are located in New 
York City. By the end of May, over 


$604 millions of gold and gold cer- 
t were still outstanding in the 

hands of the public. 
Soft coal production is moving stead- 
urd, the June 10 week on a daily 
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ing nearly 37% higher than a 
0. Anthracite, too, is again 
, ahead of 1932, though during 
ath of May a 139% lag occurred. 
es over wage rates kept pro- 
it a low level, the matter not 
| as organization of the industry 
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impends. Soft coal output during May 
gained 7.89% over April on a daily basis, 
while striding 17.29 ahead of May 
1932. Soft coal miners in the Northern 
Ohio district are receiving higher wages 
as a result of recommendations of the 
recently established selling agency, 
Northern Coals, Inc. 
Power Still Rising 

Electric power production 1s still ex- 
panding at a good pace as industry 
lengthens working time and more plants 
fall in line by starting operations. Dur 
ing the weck ending June 17, the coun- 
try as a whole was using 9.5% more 
power than a year ago. Every region ex- 
cept the Pacific Coast has left 1932 far 
behind, and even this region is ap- 
proaching last year’s production. In the 
New England states, textile and shoe a 
tivity lifted power consumption 18.2‘ 
above a year ago. The Southern states 
have consumed 13.6% more, and the 
Central industrial states affocted by steel, 
motor, and construction material indus- 
tries are requiring 11.9% more than a 
year ago. 

The railroads have profited by the in- 
creasing activity apparent in an ever 
widening variety of industries. During 
the June 10 week, loadings reached a 
new high for the year, and for the fifth 
consecutive week maintained a level 
above 1932. Scattered returns for the 
June 17 week indicate that volume is 
still being maintained. 

The problem of wage cuts is proving 
a knotty one for the railroads since it 
comes at a time when every effort is 
being made to lift purchasing power and 
apparently meets with no favor from the 
Administration. The roads are request- 
ing a 123% reduction in addition to 
the present 10% cut which expires at 


the end of October. Coordinator East 
man made an effort to put off the con 
troversy. After a 2-day session in which 
he acted as special representative of th 
President, a truce was signed extending 
the 109% cut to June 30, 1934. The 
roads agreed to lay aside their demand 
for the additional reduction during the 
8-month period Reduction of staff fro 
the May 1933 figure of 937,103 men 
is forbidden by the recent legislation in 
any program of service coordination 
Since our commodity 
prices were rudely jolted by the stabil 


last rep rt, 
zation proposals at the World Economi 
Conference. The last few days of the 
weck ending June 17 saw practicall 
every leading commodity sag from the 
recently established high levels. Wit 
the prompt denial of 
posals from the Ad: 
present time, prices re 
the lost ground This wv larly 
true of silver, rubber 
silk, sugar, hides, Wool 
and cottce failed to regain former levels 
cotton was irreg Non-ferrous metal 
markets reported a continued good vol- 


as industrial consump 


stabilization 
ninistration at the 
ovcre 1 
is parti if 
tin, zinc, cocoa 
wheat, and corn 
ilar 


ume of business 
tion showed no slackening 

Wholesale and Retail Prices 

May wholesale prices based on 784 
items compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics moved 3.8% above April. 
Farm products profited most (18%) 
with hides and leathers next (11%). 
Increases occurred in 364 instances, de 
creases in only 49, while 371 items re- 
mained unchanged. Retail food, which 
accounts for about a third of the aver 
age wage-earner’s budget, increased 
34%, helping to raise the cost of living 
index for the first time since September 
1930. 
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The Financial Markets 


Stocks and commodities rise and fall with foreign ex- 


change. 


Stocks rise to fairly high levels. 


ones are strong, 


Money 


IN spite of the fact that it has been 
demonstrated over and over again that 
Wall Street frequently indulges in cock- 
eyed economics, the public at large con- 
tinues to take its cue from what hap- 
pens there. Illustration—the close 
parallel between the fluctuations of the 
dollar on foreign exchanges and prices 
of stocks and commodities in Wall 
Street, a relationship largely artificial 
which has few statistical data to sup- 
port it. 

The decline of the dollar in terms of 
the franc, now 18%, and slightly more 
in terms of the pound sterling, is at 
variance with the facts. Foreign trade 
figures for May, just at hand, show a 
favorable balance of trade of $7 mil- 
lions. For the first 5 months of 1933, 
exports exceeded imports by $80 mil- 
lions. 

There is as yet nothing to justify the 
weakness of the dollar abroad. The 
decline is anticipatory to the scheduled 
action of the Administration on domes- 
tic inflation. The extreme sensitivity of 
dollar exchange to rumors and reports 
from the economic conference in Lon- 
don that the dollar is about to be de- 
valued, or pegged, or that the Adminis- 
tration aie to participate in the 
stabilization program should serve as a 


Wall Street is still “anticipating” inflation. 


All bonds but foreign 


warning that the dollar is in the hands 
of speculators. 

What may prove a threat to public 
confidence is the sensitive response of 
commodity prices to foreign exchange. 
As the dollar declines abroad, domestic 
commodity prices advance. Commodi- 
ties on the organized exchanges have 
cut loose from their statistical moorings. 

That danger is recognized in admin- 
istrative circles. Secretary Wallace has 
proceeded vigorously and promptly with 
the powers conferred upon the Admin- 
istration to restrict production in wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco, evidently recogniz- 
ing the instability of present price levels. 
In fact, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Secretary have intimated that 
they consider recent price advances for 
farm products highly unstable, and that 
they bo not think they can be supported 
for any length of time by forcing down 
the value of the dollar. 

There is a relationship between the 
cheap dollar abroad and higher domes- 
tic prices of commodities that we export, 
but that differential has been more than 
absorbed. Though the dollar has 
dropped 18%, cotton has risen almost 
50% and wheat has advanced more 
than 400%. The same is true of other 
commodities that we export. If we ex- 
clude cotton, May exports come out 
lower in value than for April. 


The best that can be s 
parallelism between foreig 
and prices of commodities 
not export, is that Wall Str 
upon a misapprehension. 1 
relation. When England 
gold standard and the p 
ciated almost 30%, there 
crease in domestic prices. 

The higher domestic pr 
fore, also are anticipatory to 
Inflation may come, but th 
statistical data as yet to show 
here or even on the way. 1 
report of the Federal Reser 
shows $44 millions less mon 
culation and the increase, tota 
millions, in United States go 
securities is offset by a decreas 
to member banks of $23 millior 
the other hand, member bank 
balances have increased $77 
thus showing that the familiar 
of increasing liquidity for banks 
going on. The only figure whi 
evidence that credit is being « 
is the remarkable increase for t 
ended June 14 of $220 million 
demand deposits in reporting 
banks, only slightly offset by a 
of $12 millions in time deposit 
decrease of $23 millions in gov 
deposits. Net demand deposits 
now risen to $11.2 billions as 
$10.3 billions on May 3, the first 
made available after the bank | 

In compliance with the new ( 
Steagall Banking Act, banks 
stopped paying interest on demand 
posits. Bankers are not ne 
jubilant because of the switch of fur 
from interest payment to increased | 
earnings. The larger banks fear 
the absence of interest on demand 








STOCKS DAY BY DAY 
Daily Price Index of 90 Stocks 
(Standard Statistics Company) 
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sosits is a wholesale invitation for 
| depositors to dump their money 
n the stock exchange in the form of 
loans where they can earn 1%. 
Even the United States Treasury has 
fied depository institutions that they 
no longer need pay interest on deposits 
ted by subscriptions to government 
ssues. The savings to New York banks 
therefore will be close to $5 millions. 
It's an ill wind that blows no one some 
} 


cood 


Bonds 


BONDS continue on firm ground. 
United States government bonds act al- 
most like currency in their stability. In 
fact, the provision which enables the 
Federal Reserve bank to issue Federal 
Reserve bank notes based upon bonds 
has given the bonds almost the status 
of interest-paying currency. Hence 
bondholders are loath to part with 
bonds except at par or a premium. 
Moreover, the outlook for government 
bonds continues excellent. There is 
ilways a possibility that if governments 
ld waver from par the Federal Re- 
serve banks would step in and exercise 
their authority im open-market pur- 
hases. Good municipal bonds, which 
took a tumble when it was proposed to 
tax the income from tax-exempts, have 
te-established their old high plateau 
now that Congress has adjourned with- 
out enacting the proposal into law. 
second-grade bonds boom along, partly 
pecause they benefit from the specula- 
tive boom in stocks, and partly because 
n rovement in industrial activity 
is bound to improve the earning state- 
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ments of their corporations and to sup-| 
ply funds for interest payment. As the| 
interest payment becomes more certain, 
bonds approach par. 

Foreign bonds remain weak In 
Wall Street it is whispered that holders 
of German bonds may as well reconcile 
themselves to the fact that they have 
seen their last coupon paid. The weak 
ness in German bonds of course affects 
the entire list. Moreover, the refusal 
of the United States government to 
participate in the stabilization schemes 
that are being discussed at the economic 
conference can only have one meaning} 
and that is that it is proposed to re- 
strict imports not merely by the tariff 
but by the devaluated dollar. If that is| 
the Administration policy, what chance 
is there of servicing the interest and | 
amortization payment of foreign bonds? | 


Stocks 


Stocks have been recovering much of | 
the ground they lost when Wall Street 
became scared that the dollar was to| 
be stabilized or pegged. However, they | 
are not back to the high point of the 
year. The stock market continues to 
be highly sensitive to foreign exchange 
and from that standpoint is in an ex- 
tremely speculative position. However, 
some advance is justified on the ground 
of increasing industrial activity which 
foreshadows larger earnings. But one 
hesitates to remind the speculative com- 
munity that a conservative value on 
stocks used to be 10 times its earning 
power. On that basis, stocks on the 
whole, are today relatively higher than 
they were in 1929. 












The new 30-story Girard Trust 
Company Building is located in 
the center of Philadelphia's 
business and financial district. It 
is convenient to City Hall, hotels, 
stores, theatres, transportation 
facilities and adjoins the banking 
house of the Trust Company. 
Attractive office suites are still available 


Rental Office Room 1704 
Telephone— Rittenhouse 2342 
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Conference 
Pattern 


INTERNATIONAL conferences run pretty much 
alike. Trace the story of a dozen since the War, 
and note the monotonous pattern. First, the 
set oratory, for the folks back home. Then the 
jockeying. Next, great show of violent dis- 
agreement. Fourth, threats to break up. Fifth, 
renewed negotiations. Finally, agreement, with 
tangible results. 

There is no reason whatever to suppose the 
largest of all international conferences will 
depart from a pattern so well-tested and useful. 
Indeed, we can begin to trace the familiar out- 
lines already, against the equally conventional 
background of daily dispatches which the army 
of correspondents is in duty bound to make 
readable and exciting. 

It is a mischievous thing for these commen- 
tators to try to heighten the drama of the affair 
by making it appear that the whole object of 
the London Conference was to settle within a 
few days the relative value of all the principal 
currencies of the world, and agree to peg them 
there forthwith. A popular impression seems 
to be growing up to this effect with the in- 
evitable corollary that, failing this, the con- 
ference fails. 

The real situation is clear enough. The do- 
mestic program for recovery obviously must 
have as its mainspring a rise in commodity 
prices. There is an effort to represent this as 
putting us in conflict with the policies of other 
nations. Nothing of the sort is true. The thing 
upon which the nations of the world are nearest 
unanimity is that prices must be raised. 

Now, if monetary measures are to be utilized 
to raise prices, the value of money cannot be 
pegged. Even France, stubbornly fighting to 
bring the rest of the nations back to join her on 
her lonely island of gold, admits that the para- 
mount issue is how to raise prices. She insists, 
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however, that “artificial” monetary devices m, 
only “ephemeral” success. 

The French phrase gives a key to an 
standing of the conference. It has tw: 
objectives—immediate relief, and pe: 
plans. Its immediate objective is to ag: 
prices everywhere be raised — which 
mental seems already to be conceded—and 
decide how. This may entail debate, indeed, by 
ought not to be impossible. It does not require 
joint or uniform action, merely simultaneous 
action. The second objective is to plan, so far 
as may be now, what shall be done to make 
permanent the new price level once it js 
achieved. That problem overshadows in im- 
portance everything else, but it does not have 
to be solved complete at this conference. 

No doubt the solution, when it is reached. 
will contemplate a return to the gold standard, 
at currency ratios which might conceivably be 
determined tentativ ely now, whether or not they 
are made public. But, as the proposals of the 
British Chancellor forecast, and as the London 
Times observes, “it will not be to the gold 
standard of post- war years.’ 

Immediate stabilization never was in contem- 
plation. It would be both undesirable and im- 
practical. What the delegations are disputing, 
we conjecture as we try to pierce a fog of words, 
is the comparatively minor point of whether it 
is practical or desirable to peg exchanges tem- 
porarily, to eliminate the wild daily fluctua- 
tions. The conference will not be wrecked over 
that question. 

If the London Conference shall cause the 
world to undertake to raise the price level toa 
mark generally agreed upon, but not necessarily 
announced, if it can make a beginning toward 
a permanent monetary accord which shall tend 
to eliminate violént price cycles in future, it will 
have been a brilliant success, and will become 
one of the great landmarks of history. 
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